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MR. ROEBUCK ON AMERICA. 


NE ought not to be surprised, perhaps, that a Roebuck should 
blurt out where wise men fear to speak. Everybody knows, in 
private life, some grown-up enfant terrible who always makes it his 
business to say the wrong thing at the wrong moment to the wrong 
person ; who thinks himself a frank character simply because he is 
ill-bred ; who prides himself on his sincerity, because he is wholly 
unmindful of the feelings of others ; who fancies that he is honest, 
because he is rude ; who imagines that plain dealing is the same thing 
as impertinence ; and that insolence of language is the surest sign of 
simplicity of character. This kind of man is, of all, the most in- 
tolerable social nuisance : every one trembles in his presence ; you 
shudder at his approach, and feel a relief when he is gone. His sole 
occupation is to find out a sore place, and rub a little salt into it. 
When he looks at your toes you know he is meditating the tenderest 
point on which he may tread. If he does not assault yourself, he is 
sure to fall foul of your neighbour, and produces that sort of discom- 
fort which persons of good breeding and feeling endure when they 
see pain inflicted upon others by the hostilities of a social pest. 

Just such a nuisance as this is Mr. Roebuck to the political world. 
If there is a particular thing which ought not to be said, or a parti- 
cular moment at which prudence and good feeling prescribe reserve, 
we may be quite certain that that is just the moment which 
Mr. Roebuck will select for saying the very thing which it was most 
desirable to avoid. For the sake of the public interests it would be 
worth while to pay a man to walk always before the dog Tear’em 
with a muzzle in one hand, and a board in the other bearing the 
inscription “Decency Forbids.” It is unintelligible enough how 
some of the unsavoury employments which the wants of society 
require ever are filled up, or why any particular individual, who might if 
lhe chose be something else, elects to become a scavenger, or a dust- 
man, or a knacker. But Nature, which breeds maggots, inspires, we 
may suppose, this sort of instinct in some men, and for a purpose which 
if disagreeable, is, at least, useful. But there is a sort of dirty work 
which is nasty without being beneficial. If a man fetches and carries 
carrion merely for his own entertainment, or makes his favourite abode 
on the top of a dung-heap, or, like the little boys in the street, plays at 
making dirt-pies, this sort of morbid nastiness is rather a disease than 
an instinct. 

It is only the other day that an unfortunate gentleman in the 
House of Commons was afflicted with mental aberration. Any one 
of good taste or good feeling would have seen the propriety of 
dealing with the circumstances of the case with sympathy and 
reserve. Not so Mr. Roebuck. This was just the opportunity 
in which he delights to inflict the greatest possible amount of pain 
in the most brutal possible manner. And, therefore, the infirmities 
of the unfortunate gentleman were paraded before a disgusted House 
of Commons, which ended by severely censuring the man who, in 
spite of every remonstrance, had insisted upon obtruding upon them 





a scandal which any decent man would have wished to have spared 
both himself and the sufferer. But Mr. Roebuck is a man who has 
no sense of pity, and no feeling of shame. He is a moral and political 
Ham, who is always on the look out for some Noah, whose naked- 
ness he may uncover. And we may safely affirm of him that his 
work is not less unblest than that of the type on whom he models 
himself. He is like one of those noisome blue-bottles for whom a 
sore place has an irresistible attraction, and who envenom the 
wounds on which they batten. 

If there is one subject more than another upon which any man of 
good sense and good feeling must perceive that reticence is specially 
incumbent on any one pretending to a public position, it is the pre- 
sent unhappy state of affairs in America. One might, therefore, 
have predicted beforehand that this was the very subject on which 
Mr. Roebuck would fix as that in which he might do the greatest 
possible amount of mischief. He treats the insanity of the American 
nation with much the same sort of feeling and consideration which 
he exhibited towards the unhappy lunatic in the House of Commons, 
and not less to the disgust of his auditors. Everything which, for 
the honour of the country, one would wish no Englishman should 
have said, and one would desire that no Englishman should be sup- 
posed to have felt, Mr. Roebuck proclaimed in the most shameless 
manner at the Cutlers’ table. The rabid malignity which we 
have so often to censure in American stump oratory was out- 
Heroded in this discreditable performance. Mr. Roebuck seems to 
flout the misfortunes of a kindred people with a sort of fiendish 
satisfaction. The horrors and disasters of civil war were to him a 
theme of unmingled exultation. The reasons which he pretends to 
give for his satisfaction at the misfortunes of his neighbours are 
as absurd as the sentiments which he expresses are offensive. He 
says, “an irresponsible people possessed of irresponsible power is a 
people that cannot be trusted.” Either this is sheer nonsense— 
which is perhaps the simplest explanation of the whole tirade—or 
else it is true of every nation in the world which is powerful and 
great. How is America possessed of “irresponsible power” in any 
different sense from Austria, or Russia, or France, or England? It 
does not signify what may be the special polity of any: particular 
nation, the supreme power of an independent nation is necessarily 
irresponsible. If the United States were split up into five separate 
Governments, as Mr. Roebuck predicts and hopes, such States would 
be possessed of “irresponsible power.” What he means, then, if he 
means anything at all, is that no nation which is strong is to be 
trusted, and that we ought to rejoice in and, as far as we can, foster 
any intestine trouble which may ruin the prosperity of our neigh- 
bours. Truly, a most generous and magnanimous sentiment, and one 
well worthy of the cynic of Sheffield ! 

But then, quoth Mr. Roebuck “the endeavour of the North to 
re-uvite the Union is an immoral proceeding.” But why “immoral,” 
Mr. Roebuck? It may be a foolish and inexpedient thing to attempt 
a thing which you caunot reasonably expect to accomplish; or to per- 
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sist in efforts which will probably prove unavailing. But why it is 
immoral for a Government to struggle against its own dissolution, is 
a thing which it would not be easy to explain on any known theory 
of politics. If a Government is expected to acquiesce in any pro- 

sition for its own annihilation, very few empires would now be in 
existence. Belgium seceded from Holland, and succeeded in esta- 
blishing her independence ; but it would be absurd to say that the 
attempt of the Government of the Netherlands to reduce the Bel- 
gians to submission;was an “immoral proceeding.” Did Mr. Roebuck 
consider the reduction of Hungary by his friends the Austrians an 
immoral transaction? And what, we should like to know, does he 
think of the English Government who resisted the repeal of the 
Union by force of arms? If a Government succeeds in maintaining 
the integrity of its domain, every one will admit that it was justified 
in the attempt; no doubt, if it fails, then that, which in its 
inchoate state was treason, assumes the more respectable title of 
independence, 

But then comes the real pith of the matter. “The American 
people,” says Mr. Roebuck, “have been insolent and overbearing 
towards us,” and we have been “ obliged to be careful of their sensi- 
tive feelings.” Therefore we are to rejoice in their humiliation, and 
exult in their distress. Is not this style of reasoning a credit to 
English magnanimity and English statesmanship? Anything at once 
more base and more cowardly it is difficult to conceive. It is, at 
once, a shameless profession of fear and of spite. For our own part, 
we had always been disposed to believe that England was strong 
enough not to fear the menaces, and generous enough not to envy 
the prosperity of America. But not so thinks Mr. Roebuck. He 
must, forsooth, have been frightened out of his wits at the power of 
America, and it is only since her distractions and consequent weak- 
ness that we can breathe at our ease. We are so small, and so con- 
temptible, that we can only hope to exalt ourselves by the degrada- 
tion of our neighbours. This is the sort of picture of the moral 
greatness of England which Mr. Roebuck is pleased to draw before 
“this assemblage and the world.” 

We think the American nation will not accept Mr. Roebuck as 
the authorized national portrait-painter. As far as our feeble voice 
can go we beg to assure them that we are not so mean, so cowardly, 
and so spiteful as Mr. Roebuck would have them believe. A brave 
nation can afford to be magnanimous, and a free people can tolerate 
the greatness of others without unmanly terror or slavish envy. 
The stump oratory of America has been criticised with just severity 
in this country. We have not spared our censures on the Boston 
orations at the feast of Captain Wilks ; but we are bound to say 
that nothing more discreditable has been produced on the other side 
of the Atlantic than the speech of an English member of Parlia- 
ment, who has ventured to stigmatize a great nation as the “scum 
and refuse of Europe.” We must decline all responsibility for the 
language, and all sympathy with the sentiments, of Mr. Roebuck. 

We beg to assure the American people, that these are not the 
feelings of England or the English people. If they are disposed to 
be indignant at this unworthy language, let them remember that 
the words are only the words of Mr. Roebuck—of a man who, from 
being the first advocate of the Canadian rebels, is become the 
gratuitous —if gratuitous—sycophant of Austrian tyranny ; who 
justifies his title of Liberal, by adulation of slavery wherever he 
can find it ; who dabbles in Galway contracts in order to prove 
his right to become the public accuser of corruption ; who exults in 
the misfortunes of his neighbours, to display his generosity ; and 
glories in the calamities of a great nation, in order to prove his 
magnanimity, The American people can afford to despise the snarlings 
of the whelp “Tear ’em,” and Englishmen can but lament that he 
should be countenanced by any Minister of the Crown. 








COTTON SUPPLY. 


HE question where shall we get cotton is, and for some time must 
remain, the most important of national questions. However 
much we may regret the past, we cannot alter it, or prevent its 
consequences ; they are upon us, and nothing can well be more idle, 
if it does not deserve a harsher name, than to say to this or that 
school or class, if it had not been for your neglect and your apathy, 
we should not be in our present strait. The policy of the nation has 
been dictated by no party or sect ; for years we have been agreed in 
extending the inter-dependence of nations ; we have more and more 
relied on the continuance of foreign supplies for the preservation of 
our staple manufacture, on the demand of foreign markets for the 
consumption of our products. The fact has often been the subject 
of comment, by some as a matter of congratulation, by others as a 
matter of warning; but it is not even now clear that we should 
repent of not having taken heed to the advice of caution. In a time 
of great necessity, when we are feeling most acutely the drawbacks 
attendant on international dependence, we necessarily fail to remember 
its advantages. ‘Nations have very shallow memories. We are now 
in danger of forgetting the rapid growth of national wealth during 
the last twenty years, the increase of population, and the still greater 





increase of the means of subsistence ; but were the American war to 
cease to-morrow, we should as easily forget the present difficulty. 
We should probably, and perhaps rightly, immediately relapse into 
our old relations. 

The immediate necessity is, however, too urgent, to allow us to 
speculate on our future or to moralise over our past. We have 
always protested in these columns against the absurd blame which has 
been cast on the cotton-spinners. Blame is easy, especially when 
expressed in general terms. Public writers and speakers have no 
difficulty in saying that the Manchester men ought to have kept up 
the Indian cotton supply, but they would shrink from endorsing the 
plain, simple interpretation of their proposition. No one ventures to 
say that a cotton-spinner should have paid a greater price for bad 
Indian, than for good American cotton, knowing, too, that the former 
takes a longer process in manufacture, and, after all, produces an 
inferior article. Any such experiment could only have landed the 
experimentalist in the Gazette. Neither has Manchester been indif- 
ferent to the question of the supply of cotton. The Lancashire men 
have long recognized the instability of their position, and the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce and Cotton Supply Association have 
been both active in endeavouring to widen the basis of their staple 
manufacture. Their zeal is, of course, quickened by misfortune, but 
we are not surprised also to find them turning on their accusers. 
At the important conference at the Horticultural Society’s Council- 
room, on Wednesday, between a deputation of the Cotton Supply 
Association and the Exhibition Commissioners of the cotton-producing 
countries, the chairman, Mr. Cheetham, betrayed some natural indig- 
nation on this account. 

In calling together the Conference on Wednesday, the Association 
addressed itself to its most appropriate functions. It might be 
objected that the meeting produced nothing but floods of talk, but the 
objection would be founded on a misapprehension of the purposes of 
the gathering. The Association is essentially a talking body, and the 
deputation met the Commissioners for the purpose of giving them as 
trustworthy a review as possible of the present position and prospects 
of the cotton trade. If they were able to give a tolerable assurance 
of what might be the minimum price of cotton for some time to 
come, they might rely on the enterprise of merchants and growers 
for the production of a supply. We may hope that at the Conference, 
and still more at the dinner which followed it in the evening, they 
were successful in persuading merchants that they might safely rely 
upon obtaining a tolerably high price. They had, however, diffi- 
culties to contend with ; it was necessary to make light of the possible 
depression of the market which would be caused by re-opening the 
American trade, and although the estimate that 4,000,000 bales of 
cotton are locked up in the Southern States rests on the authority of 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Mason called it a bugbear, and Mr. Wanklyn, 
another member of the Association, did not believe there remained 
in the South one half that quantity. A still more formidable objec- 
tion was unsatisfactorily met by Mr. Mason. In answer to the 
remark that Lancashire men ought to show the example in investing 
their capital for the development of the cotton growth, he is reported 
to have said, that “they, like other men, had worked hard for their 
money, and having done so, they did not like to risk it at a time like 
this, when, as it was, they saw their capital daily becoming swaller 
and smaller.” The truth probably is, that a great number of appa- 
rently rich men in Lancashire have no capital whatever to spare, but 
for those who have, the fact that it is wasting in its present occupation 
is an argument for transferring it to other uses ; and if the manufac- 
turers are afraid of speculating for a steady price they can scarcely 
hope that others will do so. The merchants of Lancashire know the 
trade, and they may be supposed better than any other class in 
England to know the character of their former Southern customers : 
on both accounts they must be able to form the best opinion as to 
what orders can be safely sent to India and elsewhere ; if they fail to 
send remunerative orders themselves, no cautious merchant would 
venture to do so. 


Tt was, of course, necessary to invite to the Conference the Com- 
missioners of all cotton-growing countries, but the directors of the 
association can scarcely entertain hopes of greatly enlarging the 
importation of cotton from more than two or three of them. To 
expect it from many quarters would, as it seems to us, be to mistake 
the character of the present crisis. Cotton can no doubt be grown 
in numberless places, but the condition of existence of Lancashire, 
as it has heretofore stood, is the annual supply of some 1,200 millions 
of pounds of cotton at from fourpence to sixpence per pound. As 
long as this was possible, such a constant course of manufacture and 
exchange could be carried on as sufficed to produce high wages for all 
the operatives engaged in the process. A sudden interruption of one 
portion of the work of production must drive the manufacturers to 
less profitable plans of manufacture, and so far lessen the reward of 
labour. The difficulty can only be met in three ways—by a reduc- 
tion of the number of workmen, a reduction in wages, and the 
opening up of new fields of production. All these effects will doubt- 
less go on contemporaneously, but in order that the new supplies 
may, in any moderate degree, take the place of the old, they must 
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make up the deficiency without greatly enhancing the price of the 
raw material. If it be necessary, as the Cotton Supply Association 
calculate, to get one-half our former supply from new sources, this 
must be understood subject to a limitation of price, and probably 
it would be impossible for the industry of Lancashire to be sus- 
tained if the average price of raw cotton exceeded eightpence a 
pound. It is evident that in many of the countries where cotton 
can be grown it will not pay to bring it to the Liverpool 
market at that price. The numerous colonies which could produce 
cotton if they had labour abundant, cannot, in fact, produce 
cotton at all in the manner required at the present time. Fancy 
sorts may be scantily supplied, but Mr. Marsh was undoubtedly right 
when he said, that on the part of Queensland the question was one of 
price. “ The price for labour made it impossible to hope for what he 
might call a commercial cotton at 6d. or 8d. alb.” The same thing 
is true of the other Australian colonies, and it is hoping against hope to 
look for help from an importation of Coolies. The colonists there are 
not suffering directly from the evil which presses on us; they are, for 
the most part, enjoying good wages, and their prejudices against Coolie 
labour are too deep-rooted to be speedily eradicated. Labour of a 
sort is plentiful in the Cape colonies, but it is even more rude than Negro 
labour. Nor, enlightened as the King of Madagascar may be, can we 
expect much assistance from him ; possessing, as we are assured he 
does, greater foresight than many more civilized monarchs in having 
established free trade with all the world, he cannot, at a step, raise 
his kingdom from barbarism, and it would be idle to look for large 
exports from his island. In the West-India islands the want of 
labour is again the drawback ; Barbadoes happens to be thickly 
peopled, but, as Mr. Cave ingenuously confesses, it will not abandon 
making sugar, which it finds sufficiently profitable ; something might, 
perhaps, be done by the importation of Negroes from the United 
States, but such a plan must require time for its development. After 
a survey of the countries represented, we are compelled to believe 
that in India, and in India alone, can we hope for a speedy supply of 
the commodity we require. Dr. Forbes Watson was justified in 
saying that other countries could supply cotton, if they had “so and 
so;” but in India there existed fit climate and abundant labour, 
already trained to some knowledge of the culture of the cotton plant. 


If it must be confessed that we must look to India to supply our 
need, it becomes doubly painful to recognize the unsatisfactory rela- 
tions between the Cotton Supply Association and the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is probable that the Manchester men have required too 
much on the one hand, and the Indian Government has been too 
sluggish on the other. Mr. Mason, a director of the Association, 
attacked the Indian Secretary, and through Mr. Cheetham’s speech 
may be found covert allusions and comparisons directed against Sir 
Charles Wood. The Government of Italy, we are told, lent its aid 
to private enterprise without, as Mr. Cheetham conceived, any 
infringement upon the doctrines of political economy—a position 
which the Indian Government seemed wholly unable to perceive. 
The Emperor of the French again, like a wise ruler, made liberal 
offers for the establishment of the cotton growth in Algeria. We 
can make allowance for the caution of the Indian Government. 
Political economy, indeed, means so much and so little in the mouths 
of vague thinkers, that the mention of it is sufficient to fill us with 
distrust. It is, however, almost universally accepted as a proposition 
of the science, that when a Government interferes in the production 
of wealth, its action is generally misdirected, and always expensive. 
As the Government officials do not feel where the shoe pinches, they 
are pretty sure to do the wrong thing ; and even when they take a 
step in the right direction, the want of practical knowledge and the 
fact that they are not spending their own money, join to make them 
extravagant. In a word, Government works are always ignorantly 
and wastefully constructed. A second proposition of political eco- 
nomy is not perhaps so generally received, but seems to be no less 
sound. It is this, that supposing the executive to be endowed 
with the highest wisdom, and to work with the strictest fru- 
gality, it would still be undesirable for it to undertake a line of 
action which it would not pay private companies to adopt. It 
seems to be sometimes thought that in a country such as India, 
where the rate of interest is 8 or 10 per cent., and the rate of profit 
of course higher, the Government would act judiciously in making 
public works which would return one per cent. on the outlay, though 
it would be madness in any private persons to construct them. In 
truth, the rate of return measures the wisdom of the undertaking. 
If railways will only pay 2 or 3 per cent., whilst Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies pay 12, we must conclude that river steamers are the 
more useful and the most wanted. So in a comparison of branch 
railways, roads, and canals. The works which should be constructed 
are those which promise to be profitable. We are not here contending 
for a necessarily immediate return of income; it would be wise to 
enter upon undertakings which will hereafter recoup our expenditure 
and arrears of interest, even though the immediate gain be com- 

wely small. It is the difficulty of finding private companies 
rich enough to be able to withhold from income for a season, that 
justifies the intervention of the Government in public works in India. 





And it is because Sir Charles Wood has failed to appreciate this 
exception that his reluctance to aid in the promotion of public works 
is so indefensible. 

On the whole, the best result we can anticipate from the Con- 
ference lies in the increased feeling of security of a high price for 
cotton which it has created; and our greatest hopes rest in those 
shrewd persons who so rarely meet with the gratitude due to them, 
who are willing to speculate in the Indian staple. The quicker witted 
have probably already enlarged their margins at Bombay, and if any 
more came away from South Kensington and sent out fresh commis- 
“oo the Conference has achieved a success surpassing any baiting of 
a Minister. 








“§S. G. 0.” AND THE SALISBURY APPOINTMENTS. 


HE Bishop of Oxford has executed one of those masterly 
movements for which General M‘Clellan has recently become 
so famous, and which are in one and the same moment both a retreat 
and a victory. The precise hour at which his flank march began is a 
matter of historical dispute. The better opinion is, that it was about 
half-past ten o’clock in the evening after his arrival on a visit to 
Salisbury. News had arrived in the course of the day that the 
enemy were massing their forces upon an assailable point in his 
lines. Taking his bed-room candle with cheerfulness, his lordship 
retired to the sanctity of his bed-room, and evacuated his position 
in a brilliant despatch addressed to Canon Fisher. So runs the tale 
of the ecclesiastical historians; but the truth, until his lordship 
speaks in person, can never be authoritatively ascertained. Suffice it 
say, that “S. G. O.” flung himself in columns upon the episcopal camp 
just four days too late. With his usual admirable strategy, the 
Bishop had left it long before “S. G. 0.” arrived. The attack was 
made, but the foe was nowhere to be found. His lordship by this 
time had again become immaculate and unassailable. His measures 
were all taken. His retreat had been made good. From a secure 
position on the other side of the hedge he could afford to look back in 
all the pride of conscious innocence, and with Christian pity and 
contempt, on this irreverent bull who was galloping so blindly after 
the most sacred dignitaries of our church. His less fortunate 
brother of Salisbury, who is either less skiiful at hurried flank move- 
ments, or has a less keen scent for the approach of danger, is left to 
bear the brunt of the attack of “8. G. 0.” 

In the opinion of his friends, the Bishop of Oxford will be con- 
sidered to have withdrawn from a questionable transaction the 
moment he was made acquainted with its real nature. More un- 
friendly critics will prefer to dwell upon the rapidity with which he 
managed to retreat at the first sound of coming popular dissatisfac- 
tion. To discuss the matter with either would be to pursue a public 
question of principle into the arid and windy region of personalities. 
“S. G. O.” alone appears embarrassed and disconcerted at the sudden 
disappearance of one of his episcopal victims. He ought to have 
known this particular intended victim better than to think that he 
was to be captured so easily in a cul de sac. Meanwhile his blank 
amazement and discomfiture is the signal for a number of minor onsets 
on himself. To distract effectually his attention from the figure of the 
vanishing bishop, a number of opportune assailants begin to belabour 
him in the rear. His accuracy is impeached violently in one or two 
matters of detail, which he neither professed at the outset to know of 
his own authority, nor to relate otherwise than upon hearsay. The 
danger of a Church job has been averted for the nonce. The public 
accordingly are ready to think less harshly of the offenders who 
nearly accomplished it. “8. G. O.” receives little thanks, even from 
those whose cause he has been espousing. People are half inclined to 
believe that the alarm was premature. The country clergy, who had 
raised their heads at the noise and rumour of distant skirmishing, 
begin to browse again. The bells tinkle, the birds sing, the landscape 
smiles. The stately dignitaries of the Church are once more left to 
ruminate in peace. Contentment and harmony again seem to rei 
over the rich and rural plains of the pastoral diocese of Salisbury. 

Public curiosity passes to other and more fruitful topics. Yet, 
even on the showing of the friends of those concerned in it, it has 
only been the fear of general indignation that has averted a great 
scandal in the Church. It is easy to complain of the inaccuracies 
into which those fall who take it upon themselves to denounce 
offences of the kind.’ Accurate information cannot always be ob- 
tained about what is done in family conclaves or behind a chapter- 
veil. The most skilful marksman ts, at best, upon a venture. 
Where, indeed, substantial injustice is done to any,single human being 
by the charge, reparation is by all means due, and, to say the truth, 
it is generally either proffered or extracted. .Where injustice is done 
to no one, common sense requires that the indictment need not be 
proved in detail precisely as it is laid. A moment's reflection will 
convinee the most inveterate denouncer of the license of the press 
that the original statements made about the recent appointments at 
Salisbury have been proved—if we may say so—up to the very hilt. 
The Bishop of Oxford certainly unwounded from the fray, 
Some protecting divinity, as usual, has surrounded him with an 
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impenetrable cloud, and borne him safely out of reach of harm. 
The rest of the story, in all material particulars, stands absolutely 
unimpeached. A vacant residentiary stall is presented by a Dean 
and three Canons to the son-in-law of one of their number, which son- 
in-law happens also to be brother-in-law of the Bishop of the diocese. 
But for a general outcry, a vacant living would have been presented 
to a son of the same Canon, who was disqualified by his youth 
from holding it ; and the complaisant Bishop was prepared to make 
no objections to the presentation provided the onus could be thrown 
upon the shoulders of a brother Bishop. On such an occasion the 
best friends of the Church of England are those who refuse to hold 
their peace. In lifting up their voices to expose this discreditable 
affair, they are only performing a serious duty. They speak in the 
name and in the interest of every poor clergyman, who dare not, and 
who cannot speak for himself. 

As far as increased religious activity among the middle and upper 
classes is a proof of the vitality of its establishment, the prospects of 
the Church of England seem bright enough. A darker side of the 
picture will present itself to those of her sons who pause after such 
revelations of nepotism and intrigue, and reflect upon the situation of 
her poorer clergy. In former days, when fewer fields of fortune or 
distinction were open to the able and the industrious, the ministry 
attracted to itself a large portion of the genius and vigour of the 
nation. {In these days its gates are closed to all sensible men 
who have no private interest or means, and who have no vocation for 
indefinite celibacy. There are few worldly trades or professions which, 
if pursued with diligence, will not, sooner or later, afford a moderate 
competence to a man of decent abilities and patience. What hope is 
there for a poor man who, without friends or money of his own, 
devotes himself to the poverty-stricken life of a curate? The 
answer is, that there is almost none. He must be prepared to live 
the squalid life of a missionary in the middle of a most luxurious 
society. He must make up his mind to see promoted over his head 
the friends, the relatives, perhaps the flatterers, of his diocesan. In 
rare cases, supreme merit or a divine chance may raise some fortu- 
nate and friendless man to great honours or to comparative wealth. 
A disinterested or childless patron may here and there bestow pre- 
ferment on those who need it and deserve it most. But such happy 
accidents are exceptions to the rule. The rule is that promotion 
comes by favour, even in the service of the Church. It is not merely 
the stringency of subscriptions and tests, even in these times of 
fluctuating belief, which scares talent into other walks in life. The 
pale of the Establishment is wide enough to admit within it most 
forms of reverent thought. The truth is that the patronage of the 
Church is systematically abused. None can afford to enter who are 
not willing, in the cause of religion, to submit to perpetual dis- 
appointments—to endless delay. The avenues to worldly fame and 
distinction are strewed with broken hearts and blighted hopes. The 
highways and byways of the Church are strewed with hearts not 
broken, but sickened, dispirited, and exhausted—by penury, by 
labour, by cheerless and hopeless anxiety about the daily bread of 
life. In such a state of things it is impossible to regret that a flagrant 
piece of family partiality has been held up to public reprobation. If 
any feelings have been harassed by the exposure, it has been absolutely 
unavoidable. The fault is theirs who made exposure necessary. 
Nor can it serve them that in private life they are each honourable 
and estimable men. The Bishop of Salisbury is unquestionably a 
conscientious prelate, who, differing in opinion from many in his 
diocese, still manages to preserve the respect of all. The Dean and 
Chapter collectively are doubtless as virtuous as it is given corporate 
bodies to be. Individually, no word is breathed against their integrity 
and their morals ; nor can the blame be apportioned among them with 
precision. It must fall—suffice it to say—somewhere between the 
Palace and the Close. So lax is the system of church patronage, that 
even men who privately are so blameless have not instinctively shrunk 
from a transaction to which the true name has already been applied. 
The fault lies, as has been said, mainly in the system. The only way 
of mending it is to denounce with severe impartiality all offenders, 
whosoever they may be. This is what “S. G. O.” has had the moral 
courage to do—a task which in this case must be unpalatable to 
him in the highest degree. What he has written was nothing new, 
—it had been said openly before, all through the diocese of Salisbury. 
He deserves the thanks of the English public and the English clergy 
for having written it so honestly, and, on the whole, so carefully, 








THE “ZCONOMIST” ON FOREIGN LOANS. 


fees Economist has undertaken to lay down a few rules or princi- 
ples for the guidance of the public in judging of the various 
foreign securities that are placed before them. Such general rules, if 
they could be framed so as to serve any useful purpose, were never 
more necessary than at the present moment. The year 1862 is 
remarkable for the number and the magnitude of the foreign loans 
which have already been taken up in this country, and there is every 
probability that more are coming. The whole of our capital cannot 
be profitably employed at home, and it is very much wanted abroad. 


The present interruption of trade has materially increased the 
amount of English capital that is seeking investment beyond 
our own shores, and among foreign Governments there happens just 
now to be plenty of willing borrowers. The difficulty is how to 
estimate the comparative worth of these foreign loans, and, out of 
so many competing investments, to select the safest and best. It is 
to aid in this task of selection that the Hconomist offers itself as a 
guide to the anxious inquirer. It may well be doubted whe- 
ther any useful rules for this purpose applicable to all loans 
can be given. Those who understand the business of 
making foreign loans have one simple rule on the subject 
which they invariably follow. It consists in finding out all 
the information they can with regard to the stability of the 
Government which proposes to borrow, and its means of paying, 
and in forming their decision accordingly. Such persons judge of 
each individual loan on its own merits by the aid of the special 
knowledge which they have been able to acquire concerning the 
particular country which offers the security, and it is not for their 
guidance that the Hconomist has furnished rules. There are, how- 
ever, many persons who may wish to invest their money in Russian 
or Turkish Stock, who yet cannot be expected to acquire accurate 
information about the state of the government of Turkey or the 
resources of Russia. This numerous class of investors are ready to 
accept the guidance of any competent authority which will tell 
them what stocks to choose and what to avoid. This is the audience 
to which the /conomist addresses itself. The oracle of the money- 
market has now spoken, and there is little doubt but that a multi- 
tude of holders of foreign stocks are now applying to their own 
investments some of the rules or tests with which the Lconomist has 
supplied them. More thoughtful persons will, however, come to the 
conclusion that several of these rules are of a misleading character. 
Our contemporary seems to be singularly unfortunate in the principles 
he has advanced on this subject. Those which are new are fallacious, 
those which are not new are commonplace. 


The conclusions of our contemporary would have inspired more 
confidence if the method by which they were arrived at had been 
more satisfactory. That method is somewhat remarkable. The 
writer in the Lconomist appears to have looked through a list of the 
foreign loans which have been negotiated in the present year and to 
have noticed the peculiar features of those which he regarded un- 
favourably. Every such feature is made the basis of a rule, and 
forms a topic of warning. Take, for example, the Turkish loan. 
Of all the foreign loans introduced this year the Turkish has for 
several reasons occupied the most prominent place in public atten- 
tion, and it appears to have suggested the first rule laid down by 
the Lconomist. This loan was made with the avowed intention of 
applying the proceeds in the redemption of the depreciated paper 
money and in the discharge of certain parts of the floating debt 
which were incurred on very onerous terms. That object was unde- 
niably a good one. But for reasons the validity of which it is not 
our intention at present to dispute, the Hconomist has from the 
beginning regarded with disfavour the mode in which the Turkish 
loan was obtained, and the same feeling appears to have extended to 
everything in connection with it. Acccordingly, its first advice is to 
“ pay very little, if any attention to the object for which the money 
is said to be borrowed.” The examples by which this advice is 
enforced leave the reader with the impression that our contemporary 
cannot endure any loan which is stained with the original vice of 
having been made for a good object. Ifa borrower comes with 
this plea, the advice of the Zconomist is to shut the door 
in his face, and thus save the trouble of considering what 
degree of attention should be paid to him within. Hubet feenwm 
in cornu. Avoid him altogether. Don’t so much as look 
at the security he has to offer. The Economist would lend 
to a landowner for any conceivable purpose sooner than for 
the avowedly good one of draining and improving his estate. If 
the Sultan had wished, like his predecessor, to apply the loan in build- 
ing palaces on every promontory along the Bosphorus instead of paying 
his debts, he would, according to our contemporary, have been more 
entitled to attention from persons proposing to subscribe. It may 
seem perfectly idle to waste time in arguing against so obvious a 
fallacy, but statements often derive from the authority of the person 
who utters them a weight to which they are not entitled from 
their own merits. When Mr. Maguire charged the Government with 
improper interference with the Turkish loan, Mr. Layard considered 
himself justified in refusing to answer such a charge coming from 
“such a man.” But it is otherwise with so high an authority as the 
Economist. All statements coming from “ such a quarter” ought to 
receive a careful reply. The real question for the lender is no doubt, 
as the Hconomist observes, the solvency of the borrower, but that 
solvency is directly affected by the mode in which the loan is em- 
ployed. If it is expended uselessly, the resources of the borrower 
are to that extent diminished ; if profitably, they are increased. 
If the solvency of the borrower is the true test, then the 
lender can never be indifferent to apy circumstances which 





directly affects that solvency. Yet the Hconomist places in immediate 
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juxtaposition these two propositions :—First, that the lender should 
look to the solvency of the borrower ; and, next, that he should pay 
no attention to the object for which the money was borrowed. Indeed, 
it not seldom happens that the mode of applying the loan is decisive 
of the question whether the security is a safe one. For example, a 
person might perhaps safely lend money on the mortgage of houses if 
the loan were to be applied in repairing or completing them, while, 
otherwise, the security would be a very insufficient one. This was 
precisely the case with the Turkish loan. There had been for several 
years a deficit in the Turkish Budget. One of the proposed reme- 
dies was the redemption of the paper-money. If this were successfully 
accomplished, equilibrium could be restored, but not otherwise. 


The first duty of a writer who undertakes to advise the public as 
to the safest forms of investment is to make himself master of the 
facts relating to the particular security in question, and, next, to use 
reasonable care in drawing conclusions from these facts. It has 
already been seen how imperfectly the writer in the Hconomist has 
performed the latter of these duties, and it remains to be shown 
how ill he has discharged the former. He states, for example, that 
“ the alleged intentions with regard to the proceeds of the Turkish 
loan have not been actually carried into effect.” “ The understand- 
ing,” he says, “ here was that £1 of metal should be substituted for 
£1 of paper. Most people thought Lord Hobart went out to see 
that this was done. On the contrary, it turns out that the precious 
metals are only to be substituted for some part of the paper, and that 
40 per cent., or some other proportion of the paper, is to be funded 
into a stock.” The writer plainly conceives that the “ understand- 
ing” was that the whole of the paper should be redeemed with the 
proceeds of the loan, and he complains loudly that this intention has 
been disregarded. Memory must have been playing strange tricks 
with our generally careful contemporary. ‘The mere statement of 
the figures which were everywhere current when the Turkish 
loan was introduced is sufficient to show that such an “ under- 
standing,” or rather misunderstanding, could not possibly have 
entered into the obtusest intellect. The amount of the paper 
money exceeded £9,000,000. The net proceeds of the loan was 
very little over £5,000,000. It would require a peculiar species 
of financial arithmetic to redeem nine millions of paper with 
five millions of gold, on the understanding “that £1 of metal should 
be substituted for £1 of paper.” Every subscriber to the loan ought 
to have been well aware that if every penny of the proceeds had been 
applied to this purpose, more than 40 per cent. of the paper would 
still remain to be dealt with in some other way. But the Lconomist 
is mistaken on another point. It was never the understanding that 
the whole of the proceeds of the loan should be applied in this way. 
On the contrary, it was distinctly expressed in the papers relating to 
the loan, and particularly in the letter of Lord John Russell, which 
was posted at the Stock Exchange, that the loan would be applied 
for a double purpose, partly in the redemption of the paper money, 
and partly in the discharge of certain parts of the floating debt 
which had been contracted at excessively high rates of interest. Thetwo 
chief causes of the financial difficulties of Turkey were the magnitude 
of the floating debt, and the excessive issue of paper money, and it 
was therefore determined that the proceeds of the loan should be 
employed in reducing each of these evils, but the precise proportion 
in which it should be so employed was manifestly a matter of detail 
for the consideration of the Turkish Government, and the decision 
of that point was, therefore, properly left to the Sultan and his 
ministers, under the superintendence of Lord Hobart. It appears as 
a matter of fact, that the far larger proportion of the loan has been 
employed in the redemption of the paper money. 

But the errors of the Hconomist do not end here. According to 
the original intention, that portion of the paper-money which re- 
mained after the proceeds of the loan were exhausted was funded 
into a certain stock. It appears that considerable quantities of the 
bonds have been transmitted to this country, and are freely 
offered in the market. Certain holders of the stock of the last 
Turkish loan thereupon conceived themselves injured, and raised the 
cry that they had been deceived. This cry has been re-echoed by 
the Economist. “The currency operation, therefore, on account of 
which the new loan was obtained here, has ended in the creation of 
a new loan at Constantinople. In other words, the alleged object, 
which seemed so excellent, has turned out pernicious to the lenders 
here. It has brought a new Turkish stock into the market to com- 
pete with theirs, and they would legitimately prefer that the Turkish 
Government had squandered it in any couceivable form.” This error 
is even more remarkable than the others. Almost every sentence 
in this passage contains a blunder. In the first place, there has been 
no new loan at Constantinople. It is an old debt in a new shape. 
The paper-money constituted a debt from the Government to thie 
holders, and each holder has now received a certain portion of stock 
instead of his paper-money. There is, therefore, no new debt 
created, A liability, which existed previous to the present loan, has 
simply been transformed into another shape, in which it presses less 
heavily on the resources of the country. It is true, that the paper- 
money bore no interest, while the stock which replaces it bears 








a very high interest. But the loss of the Government from 
the depreciation of the paper far exceeded the amount of the interest. 
The Government receives payments in paper which circulates only in 
Constantinople, while it is obliged to pay for all articles brought from 
the provinces or from foreign countries in the precious metals. The 
loss to the Treasury from this cause alone was lately estimated by 
the Turkish finance minister at above £2,000,000 annually. But 
the loss to the Treasury was not the only evil of the depreciated 
paper-money. It was at the same time a constant source of embar- 
rassment to commerce, and the cause of discontent among all classes. 
The “currency operation,” therefore, which is so strongly condemned 
by the Hconomist, far from creating a new debt, has not only reduced 
the charge on an existing debt, but materially improved the monetary 
transactions of the country, and to this extent the resources and the 
credit of Turkey have been increased. In short, the Zconomist, on 
behalf of the holders of Turkish Stock, is complaining of an operation 
which is a direct benefit instead of an injury. 








DURHAM REDIVIVA. 


HE spectacle—even in these progressive days—of a little Univer- 
sity which has asked to be reformed, and has been reformed 
accordingly, is not one to be passed over in silence. In the year 
1860, Durham University found itself sinking into a sure decline. 
Its income was considerable, its fellowships were many, its students 
were few. Twenty-four fellows and £12,000 or £13,000 a year only 
produced a result of forty working undergraduates. What might be 
the cause of so fatal a lethargy was a moot question even with the 
public. Some thought that a University at Durham was, and must 
be, a mistake in itself, as being at best a feeble reproduction of the 
faults, a still feebler reproduction of the virtues, of Oxford and of 
Cambridge. Others attributed the evil to defects in the machinery 
of the University itself, and especially to the cold shade of theology 
which, it was said, overpowered the nascent life of the Northern 
Academus, With a wisdom which is much to be praised, the friends 
of Durham determined to apply for a Parliamentary commission. 
They obtained their desire, and a new series of ordinances, intended 
to reform and revive the drooping youth of the still youthful Univer- 
sity, has recently appeared. It is impossible not to do justice to the 
liberal spirit by which they are pervaded. Whatever could be done 
has in most instances been done boldly and well. The useless fellow- 
ships have been cut down and converted into useful open scholarships. 
The three colleges are amalgamated into one. The working of the 
educational system is thoroughly re-organized. An attempt has been 
made to give the place a larger hold on the sympathies of the middle 
classes, by encouraging the study of mechanical and natural science. 
Theology henceforward is neither to be slighted, nor, on the other hand, 
unduly favoured at the expense of less sacred studies. And the greater 
institutions on the banks of the Isis and the Cam may admire the 
sound mixture of orthodoxy and liberality which—in a place of educa- 
tion of which the visitor is to be a bishop and the warden a dean— 
has judiciously enacted that no oath or subscription shall be required 
of any student, member, or officer of the University of Durham. 
Degrees henceforward at the University will be granted in three 
separate schools, which it has apparently been the object of the com- 
mission to place on a just level with one another. At the end of his 
educational course the student may graduate either in classics and 
mathematics, or in theology or in science, and pass, in course of time, 
to the degree of Master in his own chosen school. The University 
Professorships and Scholarships will be distributed as impartially as 
may be among the three faculties, and no one branch of learning is to 
absorb the rest. The professorships are divided into two classes. To 
some, such as the chairs of Divinity and Classical Literature, canonries 
are to be annexed. ‘These, it is needless to say, must in consequence 
be filled with clergymen ; and the appointment to them, so long as 
they are bound up with canonries, vests in the bishop of the diocese 
as visitor. ‘To the rest the senate elects, and the tutors will be 
chosen by the same supreme body. At the time of matriculation 
each student must state definitely to which school or schools he wishes 
to belong, and in which he prefers to be examined. The advantages 
of this permissory choice are obvious. Those who like Greek and 
Latin will have the opportunity of learning it; while we shall be 
spared the humiliating and vexatious sight of seeing the industry and 
zeal of those who are less classical in their tastes broken upon the 
common wheel of the Latin grammar and the irregular Greek 


verbs. 

It seems ungracious to criticise reforms that are so wisely meant. 
Yet one or two of the revised statutes contain in them seeds of future 
trouble and annoyance to the University. The time, it is to be 
hoped, is far distant when religion will be neglected at our national 
places of education. The influence of the English clergy upon the 
minds of young men who are training themselves for the practical 
purposes of life—when kept within limits—may be productive of 
untold good. Nor has the commission shown itself unduly disposed 
to favour clerical interests, It has converted into open scholarships, 
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as we have said, the clerical fellowships, and taken other measures to 
make Durham a place of wide and broad sympathies; nor do we 
grudge the Bishop of Durham the control of the theological depart- 
ment. His position entitles him to this, and there is no one to 
whom it could with such propriety be intrusted. Two things alone 
are to be regretted. In the first place the Crown should have had 
the appointment of the professors, to whose chairs a canonry is to be 
added. This would have been more popular with the public at large, 
and would have prevented the posts in question from becoming— 
what under the present visitor, it is true, they will doubtless not 
become,—the patronage of any separate ecclesiastical party. Crown 
appointments, in the long run, are probably the best appointments made 
in our universities. The Ministers of the day are responsible to public 
opinion, and seldom fail to use their important educational patronage in 
a way which they think will reflect credit on themselves. But even this 
minimum of somewhat cynical praise can be bestowed on few other 
electoral bodies. Without wishing to bear hardly upon individuals, 
it may be safely asserted that the Bishop of Oxford would not be the 
best person to give away the projessorships at Oxford ; and recent 
elections have proved that neither Convocation nor a mixed board of 
the most illustrious electors can be trusted to choose aright. In the 
second place, let us add, either the bishop of the diocese ought not to be 
the sole visitor ; or else an appeal should lie from his decisions to some 
tribunal of a more judicial character. Questions about the adminis- 
tration of a college often involve points of construction which are 
best decided by legal authorities, Often they involve points which 
are best decided by laymen. Experience teaches us that the best 
ecclesiastical arbiter is worse in such matters than an ordinary judge. 
If the Commissioners had been far-sighted and prudeat they would 
have taken, in this respect, a hint from the familiar annals of many 
a college, both at Oxford and at Cambridge. From these they might 
have learnt that the most worthy bishops are in the habit of deciding 
timidly and sleepily on issues raised before them, and that minds 
long imbued with the inveterate habits of controversial theology do 
not easily rise to grapple with questions of practical justice and 
common sense. 


The truth is that the Commissioners have abandoned the wisest 
and most laudable course. Durham, on the old system, had proved, 
absit invidia verbo, a failure. As a second-rate theological nursery, 
it had accomplished, in the last twenty years, little or nothing. 
Oxford and Cambridge have become cheaper and more accessible, 
thanks partly to railway travelling and partly to the internal im- 
provements in the ruling body in each. Yet who that is familiar 
with the two great English universities does not see that but little 
of the characteristic genius and industry of the country finds its way 
to either? They have, at best, a faint hold on the English middle 
classes, whose intelligence and wealth, united to the traditional 
chivalry of the English gentry, make England what it is. Until 
organic changes are effected in their constitution, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will never become altogether national and catholic. For the 
present there is a palpable opening for some third university which 
may -be to the North and the manufacturing districts what the 
University of London was once meant to be to the poorer students of 
the metropolis. This, Durham, under bold and ingenious manage- 
ment, might have become. This the Durham Commission, with all 
their liberality and wisdom, have not even attempted to make it. Per- 
haps it would have been necessary to transplant the site of the 
University to some large and populous town in order to bring it 
into the centre of mechanical and manufacturing classes who might 
have made it a great place of education. An ecclesiastical and 
venerable city is not the best locality for such a university as the 
north of England seems to require. If Durham University had been 
transferred bodily to Newcastle, the Commission would have effected 
something worth the attention of the whole kingdom. The interests 
and prejudices of Durham have been too strong to permit, perhaps, 
of so sweeping a move, What has been done must be considered in 
the nature of a compromise ; and compromises are seldom productive 
of splendid reforms, Not having had the audacity, or, perhaps, the 
power, to achieve the best thing, the Commission has contented itself 
with doing what it could. It must be content accordingly with 
reaping a moderate success. An ecclesiastical atmosphere will still 
predominate in spite of all its efforts. Bishops, Deans, and Chapters 
will colour with a well-tempered tinge of theology what might other- 
wise have been a receptacle for some of the most vigorous blood of 
the nation. _Science-—natural and mechanical—will flourish, not, 
indeed, luxuriantly, but gently and happily, under the orderly super- 
vision of a cautious clergy. The poorer sons of people, who cannot 
afford to send their sons elsewhere, will be taught theology well, 
classics moderately, and practical studies indifferently, under a code 
of regulations as impartial as can be framed under the shadow of a 
great cathedral. That Durham University may do this, and do it 
well, is the hope—the utmost hope of those friendly critics who have 
seen with satisfaction the just and temperate attempt that has lately 
been made by its authorities to render it worthy of its considerable 


ee That it will do no more at present, is certain beyond a 








YACHTING. 


Tiere are few finer sights in the world to an Englishman’s eye, and few 
more surprising to a foreigner than Cowes Roads during the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Regatta week. Certainly the Derby is a magnificent national 
celebration, and one of which the stranger in this old land, “ delighting 
in horses, illustrious at sea,” will never see the like on any other plains. 
Races in France are as the comédie de société to the theatre, compared with 
the performances of Newmarket or Epsom. The meeting at Chantilly is a 
cabinet picture, a reduced copy of Goodwood, end as much like the original 
as the peasants in “ La Sonnambula” are like the work-a-day peasants of 
actual life in Italy or anywhere else. A coterie of dandy “ sportmen,” 
who dress like stud-grooms and flavour their talk with English slang, no 
more make a “ Turf” than a solitary swallow makes the spring. There is no 
racing public over the water ; and even the Emperor, who knows the national 
importance of the thing, cannot make one. You may count on your 
fingers the owners of French race-horses ; and the only stable which has 
won a reputation on this side of the water is the “ Confederate,” as the 
Imperial establishment is sometimes described. 

A day with “the Duke” or the Quorn is another of our “ solemnities,” 
without a parallel among our gallant neighbours. There is no such thing as 
riding to hounds in France ; cantering round a tree all day in a fancy dress, and 
winding a horn when the object of the chase comes in view, is picturesque 
no doubt, and exciting, and the curée in the courtyard at night is medizval 
and dramatic ; but this is not what Englishmen mean by a run of five-and- 
forty minutes without a check ; though, on the other hand, a greyhound 
fox has none of the fighting qualities of the German boar or the Gallic 
wolf to justify even a foreign friend in carrying a knife of exquisite design at 
his waist. What the British Reynard can do is pace; and any lively 
Gaul who follows him must know, at least) how to sit well home in the saddle, 
and not to make too much play with his calves. 

Racing and hunting, however, are not, in an absolute sense, national 
sports. In some form or other they may be said to be common to the whole 
human race: to the Englishman and the Frenchman, to the creature of 
civilization and the noble savage, each after his kind. But what shall we 
say of Yachting? We know what the poet has said of the courage of the 
man who first committed his life to a frail skiff. Horace thought that first 
boatman as brave in soul as the adventurous epicure who swallowed the 
first oyster. Yet we are not at all persuaded that many an honest 
German and many a gallant Frenchman would not give the palm of 
folly to the man who goes down to the sea in a private ship for the fun 
of the thing:— — 

** Oh! who can tell? Not thou, luxurious slave, 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave.” 

Assuredly our friend Monsieur Chose cannot tell the pleasure of going to 
sea, for his soul sickens at the prospect of the heaving wave beyond Calais 
Pier ; and in the ninety minutes of that middle passage your lion of the 
Boulevards is awfully limp and crestfallen. Yachting is a sport of native 
growth in these British isles, peopled by the sons of the Vikings, and 
to whom the sea is a native element. An English child, born and bred 
far inland, takes to the river or the lake like a duckling, and conceives 
a passion for the sea before he has set his eyes upon it. Among our 
Scandinavian cousins there may be something of the same inborn restless 
yearning to roam on that silent highway. The Dutch—sturdy old sea- 
dogs—have the credit of inventing the name of yachting, and the sport 
of yachting is said to have come from Venice. However this may be, it 
evidently requires a combination of those attributes which distinguish the 
modern Briton to make a great racing-man or a genuine yachtsman. The 
members of the yacht clubs on the other side of the ocean are only English- 
men once removed. Yachting demands not only money, leisure, and a taste 
for wholesome and rational vagabondage ; it demands, above and before all, 
a stomach of peculiar quality and conformation. This indispensable qualifi- 
cation makes the active yachting world a limited one, and keeps it select. 
We speak, of course, of the sea-going yachtsman ; for the yachting world 
is very variously composed, and includes a large majority of most unmitigated 
landsmen. 

A man may acquire a taste for hunting or shooting, or the turf; he may 
become a tolerable rider, or a decent shot ; but if he takes to yachting, the 
heart and the stomach for the sport must be born with him. A yacht is 
either, like any other vessel, a prison with the chance of being drowned, or 
it is the palace of a poet. You must have a horror of a yacht (as most 
wives have, by the bye), or you must love her “like a woman.” Go down 
to Cowes or Ryde the first week in August, and you will find the gentlemen 
who live afloat at ease, afcapital representative body of the British and, we may 
add, of the Irish race. There is the Duke of half-a-dozen counties, the tired 
statesman, the great City merchant or banker, the successful tradesman, the 
engineer, the country squire, the clergyman, the lawyer, the soldier, and the 
naval man, who, like the actor who always goes to the play when he is not 
acting himself, goes a-yachting while he is waiting fora ship. In that little 
Thames cutter there is a theatrical manager who spends his leisure moments 
on board in making up his play-bills for a huge public. Each transpontine 
Club has its own rendezvous ; but all these yachtsmen belong to a national 
volunteer service, and in that pleasure navy there is a real esprit de corps. No 
class or order of men contains a larger number of “ eccentrics,” and nowhere 
is a fairer field for eccentricity to be found. This characteristic of yachting 
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breaks out in all manner of shapes and forms: sometimes in the costume, 
half naval, half piratical, of the owner and his crew; sometimes in the 
discipline and trim of the craft. The ladies, who constitute an important 
and delightful section of the yachting world, enter eagerly into the spirit of 
these eccentricities, and adopt the fashion of the craft to which they are 
attached with enthusiasm. Indeed, on these pleasant shores of the gentle 
Solent all the conventionalities of dress and demeanour are willingly, and as 
if by common consent, thrown aside for a season by “all hands,” and the 
result is wonderfully picturesque and refreshing after the faded and factitious 
society of the London season. 

As we write a past generation of yachtsmen and women comes sailing up 
the silent sea of memory ! 

It is Sunday morning, and our little schooner is one of a fleet of eighty sail 
in Cowes Roads, with the broad pendant of that gallant old commodore and 
prince of yachtsmen, Lord Yarborough, in the midst. There, too, is the Com- 
modore of the “Thames,” in his trim little twenty-five ton cutter ready to 
blow you out of the water with a salute from his plucky two-pounders. What a 
spectacle for a foreigner who is studying the secret of “naval supremacy !” 
Here are the finest craft in the world, manned by something like a thousand 
picked seamen. The Commodore’s flag-ship, the Kestrel, is a private man-of-war, 
as trim, as smart, as clean as a frigate. The old lord who attended the battle 
of Navarino in his own ship, the Falcon, surveys his squadron with honest 
pride. The boatswain’s pipe is busy in the Kestrel, and the signal midship- 
man has no sinecure. The Commodore “makes” eight o'clock, and up go 
all the ensigns and burgees ; at church time up goes the church pendant to the 
peak ; twelve o’clock is “ made,” and so is sunset. How splendidly those gigs’ 
crews “give way” to the Club-house steps! There the talk is all of next 
week’s matches, and of the squadron which is to go down Channel on the 
day after the squadron ball, under the Commodore’s orders. Ah! the blue 
and breezy sky, and the fresh sunshine! Twenty-two yachts were we, as we 
took station according to tonnage and tacked in succession before the 
Commodore. Just as we clear the roads, fourteen sail of the “ Thames” 
miniature squadron appear in line and exchange salutes. And now we 
are away through the Needles passage. Presently the Commodore signals 
us to “make all sail without regard to stations,” and the longest legs make 
the shortest miles of it. Before sunset we are all becalmed, but before we 
come on deck from dinner we are rushing through the water with a spanking 
breeze on our quarter. Night brings thunder and lightning and a gale, 
and when the morning breaks we are beating into Weymouth with two reefs 
down. What a merry reckless company we are on board, giving to storm 
and calm alike “a frolic welcome,” and resolved to be jolly under all changes 
of wind and weather! It is a lovely dawn when we come to an anchor in 
Torbay with all our consorts once more in company. That was the last 
squadron the good Lord Yarborough was destined to command. Before 
another summer came round, our much-loved Commodore had gone aloft ! 


Of course, we cannot admit that there are such yachts or yachting-men in 
these degenerate times. The best “eleven” and the best “eight” are always 


- the “eleven” and the “eight” of our own Eton days. Certainly in the far 


time we are recalling, not without a pang, yachting was in all its glory. Only 
remember that match round the island in which two schooners were dis- 
masted ? And the match between the Corsair and another cutter (whose name 
we have forgotten) round the Eddystone in half a gale of wind! When those 
two cutters returned through the Needles, they were so close together that the 
Corsair won by four minutes and a half. And what “characters” we had 
among us in those days! There was a famous cutter whose owner “ and com- 
mander,” as he insisted on being called, was a perfect martyr to man-of-war 
principles. He carried a brass-band which was the terror of the Channel, and 
his boatswain piped like an omnibus conductor. One day he invited a party 
to divine service on board, which he read himself with one eye fixed on the 
church-flag at the peak. To set this flag, the mainsail had been expressly 
hoisted—in harbour—and while we were all praying, a sudden squall sent 
down the mainsail by the run, and we are sorry to say that those who came 
to pray remained to scream with laughter, and morning service ended abruptly 
with some very strong language from the officiating minister. Are there 
any such “characters” now ? 

Yachts and yachting, like the Navy, have undergone a revolution since those 
days. The America taught a trick or two to builders, and since her victories 
schooners have almost superseded cutters, and the long wave-line of bow 
has taught us how a vessel may be fast and dry, neither sacrificing speed 
to comfort, nor comfort to speed. Another change for the better is 
in the trim of racing yachts. Some years ago, the yachts that won the 
prizes were good for nothing else ; now the racing craft are often admirable 
sea-boats. Nowadays, too, the silly practice of “ carrying on” is given up, 
and the advantage of sailing as much as possible on an even keel is better 
understood. The nice question of measurement, if not quite equitably solved, 
is not so prone to abuse as it was formerly. Throughout all these changes it is 
curious and interesting to find that the old Arrow and the old Alarm (trans- 
formed into a schooner) have scarcely yet found their equals in a long day’s 
contest. The introduction of steam-yachts is, we humbly confess, a novelty 
we cannot find it in our hearts to approve. Screw engines cost too much, 
and take up too much space, to be compatible with any but the largest yachts 
and the richest owners ; and steam appears to us essentially repugnant to 
the genius of yachting—-to the noble independence of all restraints of time 
which becomes a yachtsman. Before many years have come and gone, it 








may be that the British navy will consist of enormous iron barges, studded 
with cupola towers, and of Noah’s arks with steel fixings. Only at the 
yachting stations will the tapering spars and the snowy wings of the skim- 
mers of the seas be found. We devoutly hope that it may be reserved for 
our posterity to witness this hideous conversion of the British navy into iron- 
clasped safes and batteries. Let our yachtsmen, at all events, be content with 
spars and sails, remembering that even men-ot-war are forbidden to “down 
screw” as long as they can “ up stick.” 








LAUDES TEMPORIS AOTI. 


Ir is generally worth while to inquire into the foundation of common- 
places, for they always have a foundation. When people talked of the 
vanity of human wishes, of the instability of human affairs, of the evils of 
luxury, of good old times, and the like, they did not talk mere nonsense, 
though our present modes of thought may incline us to think so. Some of 
the greatest names in literature owe their fame to the vigour with which 
they have descanted on such topics. The great French preachers were dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the power which they possessed of dealing with them 
impressively. The sermons of Massillon and Bourdaloue may often be 
compressed into a few sentences as trite as the theme of a schoolboy, and the 
same is true of a large proportion of the writings both of Addison and 
Johnson. Nor can it be said that the sentiments which these eminent men 
expressed were made commonplace by their genius, that they first discovered 
or expressed them, and by the vigour of their thoughts or the beauty of their 
expressions, made them a possession for all future generations. The topics 
on which they enlarged are, for the most part, as old as human language, and 
were familiar, not merely to Horace and Catullus, but to the author of the 
books of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs. It would seem, therefore, that there are 
a certain number of commonplaces, which, though they are commonplaces, 
have a hold on human nature, and address themselves to something which 
lies deep in it. It is generally worth while to ask what that something is. 


The commonplace about good old times is an excellent specimen of the 
class to which it belongs. Probably none has been so long recognized as a 
commonplace, and in some respects a worn-out one. “Say not thou the 
former times were better than these,” said Solomon some three thousand 
years ago, “ for thou dost not consider wisely concerning this.” Yet in one 
shape or another people always have said so, and even in the present day 
every one has a sneaking kindness for the sentiment. We have been, as it 
were, bullied out of talking about the wisdom of our ancestors and the like, 
but we all harbour a sort of obscure notion that at some former time things 
were less stiff, life more amusing and hearty, and men more vigorous than 
they are at present. Is this merely a trick of the imagination, which retains 
what is striking and forgets what was petty, or is there any sort of rational 
foundation for it ? 

As the commonplace in question is one which occurs in every age, it could 
of course be strictly true only on the absurd supposition of a gradual con- 
stant degeneracy of the human race ; but though this refutes its truth, there 
are several considerations, besides the obvious trick of the imagination, to 
which the commonplace is usually referred, which explain and in some 
degree justify its popularity. In the first place, there can be no sort of 
doubt that there are such things as periods of degeneracy, which sometimes 
last for a considerable time, and during the whole of which the praises of past 
times, at the expense of the present, are perfectly just and true. There are 
cases in which the history of a nation culminates, as it were, for a time, and 
having so culminated, declines. The great era of Spanish history, which 
embraced the latter part of the fifteenth and the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, was succeeded by a great relapse in all that constitutes national 
greatness and power. The successors of the early Mahometaa conquerors 
were far from being their equals, and the illustrations which occur in classical 
history are too trite to be noticed. Nations, like men, rate themselves at 
their best. They consider that the highest point which they have ever 
reached ought to be their normal and permanent condition, and thus when a 
nation has once passed through any great crisis, a falling short of the 
standard of power then reached is naturally looked upon as degeneracy. 
This impression continues for a great length of time, and especially extends 
over what may be called the tablelands of history,—the periods of compara- 
tive calm which follow periods of great change and excitement. Every one 
can understand why such men as De Tocqueville thought and said that the 
generation into which they had lived was utterly insignificant in comparison 
with the generation into which they were born. 

Though it is of course absurd to suppose that men really degenerate from 
age to age, there is a sense in which it might be said, with truth, that life 
to some extent degenerates, the life that is of the most eminent and im- 
portant members of the race. There is a great deal of work which people do 
and finish off once for all, and when it is done the field is narrowed for all 
subsequent labourers. In the nature of things there could be but one 
Columbus and one Newton. When the foundation of a science or of an 
empire is laid in a solid and permanent way, the great prize has been drawn 
from the lottery, and the process of division of labour which is constantly 
going on in almost every department of life certainly justifies a certain part 
of the praises of the men who lived in past times. The founders of a science 
or an institution generally deserve to be recognized as the superiors of the 
great mass of their disciples, 
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A less obvious, though at the same time a less important instance in which 
such phrases may be justified, occurs when men exalt the abilities of the 
leading men of the generation which immediately preceded them at the 
expense of their contemporaries: for example, when lawyers say “ The 
men at the Bar now are not what they were in the days of Scarlett and 
Wilde.” Of course a great part of this language may be explained, as it 
usually is, as the mere play of the imagination,—as if a grown-up man, on 
revisiting Eton or Harrow, should say “The sixth form are not nearly so tall 
or strong as they were when I was in the lower school ;” but this is not quite 
all. There is always a certain degree of truth in such remarks ; and this is 
not inconsistent with the fact that they will be probably repeated of the very 
persons who make those remarks, some few years after they are made. They 
are common in all professions, and are usually made by men who are on the 
road to professional eminence, of men who attained it in the last generation. 
They are, therefore, comparisons between men at different points in their 
career, and no doubt the man who has won the highest prize is superior to 
the man who will win it twenty years hence. People do not say there is no 
man now at the Bar (for example) whose whole career, when it is finished, will 
be as remarkable as that of Lord Abinger. They compare a man who has yet 
much to learn and much to show with a man whose course is run, who has 
had his opportunities and displayed his powers. The comparison may not 
be fair, but the observation made upon it is quite true. Neither A, B, C, 
nor any other letter of our alphabet, is equal to the person with whom he is 
compared, and no one denies that, perhaps, he may come to be so in course 
of time. 

This is, in fact, only a single illustration of an observation which extends 
over the whole subject. The praisers of past times err as a rule rather by 
omission than by misstatement. As far as it goes what they say is often per- 
fectly true. This is especially the case with that large class of them which 
refer to the lighter side of life. You may be much wiser than your fathers, 
but are you so happy? Did not people take more pleasure in each other's 
society when they went to a country town for the winter where they all knew 
each other, than now when they are lost in London? Was not a journey by 
coach or post-chaise a pleasanter thing than a journey by railway? Do not 
quill pens write better than steel pens ? &c., &. We hear such speeches on 
every side. Every one has a lurking feeling that they are true, though he 
denies their truth, and every one is also convinced that, true or false, his own 
generation is quite as happy as its predecessors. The explanation is so 
simple that it is strange that it should escape notice. It is that though the 
total amount of pleasure does not diminish, but perhaps even increases from 
generation to generation, there is a constant process of change going on, so 
that the parts of life which are pleasing in one generation differ from those 
which are pleasing in another. No doubt, travelling by coach was far 
pleasanter than travelling by railway, and travelling on horseback was 
pleasanter than travelling by coach. There was, no doubt, far more 

interest and variety in a journey from London to Exeter when it 
had to be made over tracks and bridle-paths than when it was 
performed in the Quicksilver Mail, and the Quicksilver Mail was 
a more exciting and stirring conveyance than the Great Western Express ; 
but it does not follow that more incident and interest was got out of travel- 
ling altogether in the first or second period than at present. The contrary 
is notoriously the case. The difference is that, in former times, the interest 
lay in a narrower compass. There were a good many events between London 
and Exeter ; but it was simply impossible to ransack every corner of Europe 
for amusement. It is thus perfectly true that the parts of life which are 
pleasant to one generation are frequently, perhaps generally, not so pleasant 
in the next, and the person who extols past times is quite right when he 
insists upon this. No doubt, he does not state the other side of the 
account, but he does not undertake to do so. What he does say is true as far 
as it goes, and that is all that can be expected of him. It ought also to be 
borne in mind that the praises of past times have a considerable use. They 
form, as it were, a sort of minor key running through the music of life. It 
would be a pity to dispense with this element altogether, for most of the 
popular tunes for years past have been played by a noisy brass band, which 
is always thundering out “ Rule Britannia,” and “See the Conquering Hero 
comes,” with a triumphant self-confidence, which is none the worse for a 
little tempering by pathos and humility. It is highly desirable that we 
should bear in mind the great truth that we are not the first or only genera- 
tion in the world, and that those who went before us had enjoyments and 


sorrows as vivid and as interesting as our own, though not precisely the 
same, 








THE JOURNEYMEN BAKERS. 


: Few of us know, and still fewer of us, perhaps, care to know, the condi- 
tions of life under which persons inhabiting even the same street with us 
may be living. The texture of social life is so intricate and ramified, and 
the various interests so many and so diverse, both in number and character, 
that persons moving in one of the circles into which society is partitioned off, 
have seldom any desire to make themselves acquainted with the mode of 
life or the wants of those who live in another and a different one. When 
this indifference is the result of a wish not to pry into the condition or the 
privacy of those around us, it is meritorious and praiseworthy ; but we fear 


that in many cases it springs from pure selfishness, and a disregard of th 
wants and claims of our fellows. acs onda 





Within the last few years a consciousness 


of the duty incumbent on them of doing what lies in their power to improve 
and ameliorate the conditions of life of the classes dependent on them has 
happily grown up and spread among the rich. Societies have been formed 
with that object in view, and benevolent persons are to be found, much more 
generally than they used to be, ready to lend a willing ear and attention to 
an exposition of the circumstances and the wants of the poorer orders of 
people. Much light has in this way been thrown upon a very interesting 
subject ; and a way has been pointed out to the rich by means of which 
they can, with a very small self-denial and effort on their part, alleviate the 
wants and improve the condition of those dependent on them. 

No class of persons is better entitled to claim every consideration from the 
wealthier and more affluent classes than the tradesmen who minister so 
materially to their comfort and enjoyment. How much, for instance, society 
is indebted to the trade of the baker for its well-being and happiness, can 
hardly be told. The baker is more instrumental in maintaining the health of 
the community at large than the doctor. It is not too much to say that con- 
clusions may be drawn as to the state of civilization which a people has 
reached from the sort of bread which they are in the habit of eating. The 
wealthier classes could, of course, always do without the baker; but so 
efficiently is he found to do his work in London that few persons are to be 
found who bake their bread at home. To other classes, however, of the com- 
munity the baker is all but indispensable. 

The trade of the journeyman baker is by no means a healthy one. The 
inhalation of flour-dust and the present rude and laborious process of knead- 
ing are found to be very prejudicial to health. The introduction of machinery 
into the trade will, it is hoped, relieve the men from many of the injuries to 
which they are now exposed. The baker, however, has other grievances to 
complain of, and till his customers agree to lend him their co-operation he 
feels that he will not be relieved from many of the causes which tend to 
render his life more unhealthy than it might be. About eighteen months ago 
the attention of the Secretary of State for the Home Department was called 
to the subject by a petition from the bakers of London, complaining of the 
circumstances adverse to health under which their trade is carried on. In 
consequence of these representations, Mr. Tremenheere was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the matter and to report whether, in his 
opinion, the grievances complained of admit of being mitigated by legislation, 
The report of Mr. Tremenheere is before us ; the report itself and the 
evidence on which it is based are very interesting, and give a full insight 
into the manner in which the trade is conducted, and into the history of its 
management for the last forty years. As at present conducted, the work of a 
London journeyman baker begins, as a rule, about eleven at night. At that 
hour he “makes the dough,” a laborious process, which lasts from half an 
hour to three-quarters of an hour. He then lies down upon the kneading- 
board, which is also the covering of the trough in which the dough is “ made,” 
and, with a sack under him and another rolled up as a pillow, he sleeps for 
about a couple ofhours. He is then engaged in rapid and continuous labour 
for about five hours in throwing out the dough, moulding it, putting it 
into the oven, preparing and baking rolls and fancy bread, taking the batch- 
bread out of the oven and up into the shop. ‘The temperature of a 
bakehouse ranges from about 75 to upwards of 80 degrees, and in the 
smaller bakehouses approximates usually to the higher rather than 
to the lower degree of heat. When the business of making the bread, 
rolls, &c., is over, that of its distribution begins; and a considerable 
proportion of the journeymen in the trade, after working hard in the 
manner described during the night, are upon their legs for many hours 
during the day, carrying baskets or wheeling hand-carts, and sometimes again 
in the bakehouse ; leaving off work at various hours from 1 to 6 P.M., 
according to the season of the year or the amount and nature of their master’s 
business, while others are engaged in the bakehouse in “ bringing out” more 
batches, until late in the afternoon. A very large number of the journeymen 
begin in this manner when they are under eighteen years of age : many of them 
frequently beginning as young as fourteen, the average age being perhaps 
sixteen. It needs no argument to prove that the loss of the usual hours of 
sleep, and the hard and continuous work for many hours in such a tempera- 
ture as that of bakehouses in general, must have a great effect in undermining 
the constitutions of the young, and laying the foundation of that liability to 
various diseases by which the average duration of life of a journeyman baker 
is reduced to the age of forty-two. Notwithstanding, however, the many 
disadvantages under which a considerable portion of the journeymen bakers 
labour, a large class of young men are attracted to the employment, and are 
better off in it than they would be if they were in any other trade, because, 
in the first place, most of the processes of the trade are so simple that a 
young man of fair intelligence can acquire them in a few weeks, and, in the 
next place, the work is continuous throughout the year, and is not liable to 
interruptions from the accidents of the weather, and the earnings are in 
amount above those of any other,trade or calling which the physical aptitude 
or the mental ability of the young journeyman would enable him to enter. The 
first of Mr. Tremenheere’s suggestions is, that no youth under eighteen should 
be allowed to be employed in a bakehouse later than the hour of 9 P.M. or 
earlier than 5 a.m. He suggests, in the second place, that bakehouses should 
be placed under inspection, and subjected to certain regulations in regard to 
ventilation and cleanliness. The bakehouses of the principal persons in the 
trade he found to be perfectly clean and well-ventilated ; but in about half 
the number of the bakehouses which he visited, not only was the ventilation 
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found to be defective, but the state of dirt was beyond anything which 
he had been led to expect. Animals, that is vermin, were in some cases 
seen crawling in and out of, and upon, the troughs where the bread was 
made. Thesmells from the drains, too, were very offensive, the draught of 
the oven continually drawing the eftluvia through the bakehouse. The 
ventilation also 4s generally so injudiciously applied as to produce a strong 


current of cold air upon the men while at work, the consequence of which is 


that the men being always heated by their work and therefore very suscept- 
ible of cold, rarely avail themselves of both the openings for the admission of 
air, and the result is that the air of these small bakehouses is generally over- 
loaded with foul gases from the drains, from the ovens, the fermentation of 


the bread, together with the emanations from the bodies of the men. The | 


air thus contaminated is necessarily incorporated with the dough in the 
processes of kneading, &c., and by absorption. There cannot be a doubt, Mr. 
Tremenheere concludes, that the public has a right to insist that their bread 
shall not be made in such filthy places as these, and that means shall be 
taken to put a stop te the injury that must be inflicted upon the health of 
the journeymen. In addition to these two suggestions as to the propriety of 
legislative interference, Mr. Tremenheere also recommends that the provi- 
sions of the Act for preventing the adulteration of food should be made more 
effectual. Adulteration is very extensively practised in the trade, and is 
declared by many of the bakers to be the cause of the excessive length of 
their day. The severity of competition in the trade, arising from the very 
great facilities of getting into it, as before described, has aggravated the 
temptations to dishonesty in the production of inferior and adulterated 
bread, and bread deficient in weight to a great degree. Bakers had formerly 
been enabled to give great accommodation to their customers in the shape of 
credit. The new men who came into the trade by selling for ready 
money have been enabled to sell bread cheaper, and have consequently been 
stigmatized by the old style of men by the name of “undersellers.” About 
three-fourths of the master bakers now in the trade are “ undersellers.” No 
doubt many of them are of good character and respectability, and are enabled 
to maintain their position by the legitimate means of judicious purchases of 
flour, good management, and selling a good article. But many of them 
attract custom by advertising their bread at a much lower rate, and by giving 
it the appearance of bread of the best quality. The bakers in this branch 
of the trade are also subject to the keenest competition amongst each other, 
so that it frequently occurs that bread is advertised to be sold at a price at 
which good and pure bread could not possibly be sold at a profit. This 
bread is, in some cases, good bread sold knowingly at a loss, on the calcula- 
tion of destroying the trade of a neighbour. To meet this, the neighbour or 
neighbours in the trade are strongly tempted to resort to means by which 
they may avoid ruin. One will use alum, to give a good appearance to a 
cheaper, but still pure, flour ; another will over-ferment his bread, and there- 
fore injure its nutritive qualities, in order to give it a superior attraction by 
its whiteness ; another will use flour partly composed of mixtures of cheaper 
meals, or will mix up a portion of a species of flour called “ cones,” used for 
“dusting” the dough with his batch of flour,—in both which cases alum 
must be used to produce whiteness. Another baker will make his loaves 
originally of short weight, and will then underbake them, by which they will 


' appear heavier within the next few hours after being taken out of the oven ; 


or throw sacks over them to keep the steam in. Some who are affected by 
the competition, will resort to many of these means at once. .One has no 
sooner done so to any extent so as to leave him a small profit, than another 
will use one or the other of these adulterations, or other kinds of fraud, a 
step further than he has done. 


The opinion of the most intelligent persons in the trade is that the only 
way to put a stop to these frauds and adulterations is to render more effectual 
the provisions of the Adulteration of Food Act. They think that a stoppage 
would be thus put to the night-work, and the hours of labour, which now 
run to excess, would be abridged. Mr. Tremenheere does not think that 
the Legislature can be called on to interfere in the matter to a greater 
extent than by the suggestions which he has made. The other grievances 
mentioned in the petition of the bakers must be left to the persons in the 
trade itself to remove, and it is to be hoped that the co-operation of the 
customers may be looked for to facilitate their removal. The great grievance 
of the men is the night-work, which we have already described. Their wish 
is that their labour should begin at 4 a.m., and should last till4 p.m. This 
plan has been tried by many of the master-bakers, but has not been found to 
answer, in consequence of which the old hours of labour have been resumed, 
The evidence on the subject is very interesting and instructive. Many of 
the chief master-bakers in London were examined ; they all exhibit a most 
hearty sympathy with the real wants and grievances of the men, and an 
earnest desire to do their part towards meeting and correcting them. The 
getting the hot rolls and fancy and batch bread ready in the morning seems to 
be the chief difficulty which led to the failure of the trial. The poor must, 
it appears, have hot bread in the morning not later than 8 a.m., and will send 
a considerable distance for it rather than not have it. They think it supplies 
to them the place of hot dishes which other people can afford, but which 
they have not the means of cooking for themselves ; their children do not 
want so much butter with it, and do not waste it as they do the stale bread, 
but eat it all; it is also “ more filling,” and after eating it they do not feel 
hungry again so soon. i 

Another cause which lei to the failure of the trial was that the men were 








not found to come punctually at four A.M., and they were very apt to fall 
asleep after coming in, so that the bread could not be got ready when it was 
wanted. The competition, therefore of the “ undersellers,” who continued to 
work at the old hours, was therefore ruinous to the master who wished to in- 
dulge the wishes of his men. In itself the night-work is not injurious to the 
men employed, but when combined with the delivery and distribution of the 
bread to the customers during the day, the result is that the hours of labour 
are so protracted as to be exhausting to the health and strength of the men. 
Relief might be given by separating the employments of making and of dis- 
tributing the bread. The difficulty, however, which occurs to prevent the 
success of the separation of the two modes of employment, is the fact that 
the process of making the bread takes up only about six hours of a man’s 
time. The man who makes it cannot live on the wages of six hours’ work, 
and the distribution of the bread being necessary, he prefers to undertake 
that employment also in order to fill up his time and increase his wages. 
There is unfortunately another reason which should be generally known why 
the journeyman in the full-priced trade is unwilling to give up the distribu- 
tion of bread. It is a very common practice among them to enter in their 
books more bread to customers than has been delivered. Few families escape 
being charged for a half-quartern loaf per week above their actual consump- 
tion. In larger families that amount is greatly exceeded. In this dishonest 
way men whose wages are eighteen shillings a week really make their place 
worth thirty shillings. This practice is a source of great anxiety and annoy- 
ance to the masters, and can only be put a stop to by greater vigilance on 
the part of the public. 

The small Blue-book from which we have extracted the subject of these 
remarks is both interesting and insiructive. The public will obtain from it 
much valuable information, and will be taught how by a little reasonableness 
and self-denial on their part, in abstaining from requiring the delivery of 
bread at an earlier hour than is absolutely requisite, and by consenting to 
use more stale bread than they at present do, the health and the comfort of 
the journeyman-baker’s life may be improved. 








THE MINIATURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
[First Norice. | 


“‘ UNPARALLELED ” is the phrase which common consent has applied to the 
Loan Collection at South Kensington, and although we have, perhaps, too 
hastily forgotten the Museum of Ornamental Art which formed part of the 
Manchester Exhibition, still the word is not misapplied. In some depart- 
ments it may be doubted whether the Kensington collection is equal to that 
at Manchester, but as a whole it must be confessed to be superior. Last week 
we gave a general sketch of the contents of the Loan Exhibition, and we pur- 
pose now to enter somewhat more in detail upon the miniatures, which form not 
the least interesting part of it. As no catalogue of the miniatures has yet been 
published, it will be more convenient to take them nearly in the order of 
their arrangement, beginning with the north wall of the new court. On our 
way towards the first case we pass two or three objects which may, perhaps, 
benoted : Lord Taunton sends a bust of Lorenzo the Magnificent, in terra 
cotta, which will at this time interest the readers of “ Romola,” but which 
is also an admirable work of art ; there is no attempt to conceal the imper- 
fections of Lorenzo’s features ; the misshapen nose is faithfully reproduced, 
but withal is visible a certain delicate refinement ; the artist has given the 
head an expression of shrewd Epicurean scepticism not unkindly if not 
hopeful. Close by is Mr. Catt’s bust, in bronze, of Henry VIL. ascribed to 
Torrigiano, which may be remembered as having been at Manchester. Mr. 
Brett sends a singular frame of miniatures in ivory, glorifying the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada; in the central piece, Elizabeth on the shore is re- 
ceiving the homage of Neptune, whilst a most successful sea-fight is going on 
a little way out at sea, and around this are grouped the Queen, her coun- 
cillors, and naval heroes: the side-face of Elizabeth, a very rare representa- 
tion, is given, and if the artist is to be trusted the self-willed woman pos- 
sessed the “ Austrian lip.” The first set of miniatures proper contains some 
contributions by the Duke of Cambridge, who has lent some others in 
another part of the Exhibition: here His Royal Highness shows some minia- 
tures by Petitot, amongst them Charles I. and Louis XIV. (2), both of whom 
we often meet with elsewhere. In the same frame the Hon. Miss Baring 
distances all competitors by her show of miniatures on the lids of snuff- 
boxes; they are not labelled, but it is not difficult to recognize many 
of the Court of Louis Quatorze and Charles II. Besides the Duke of 
Cambridge and Miss Baring other contributors occur in this frame ; a beau- 
tiful head of Richelieu and another of the grand Dauphin are sent by Lord 
Spencer ; and Mr. Holford has, among others, Cowley, Madame de Sévigné, 
and Louis XIV. ; Mr. Brett sends Dr. Dodd ; and, in the next division, La 
belle Hamilton, and two of Mrs. Robinson, one by Cosway, the other in the 
character of Perdita, by Shelley. The men of to-day must take upon trust the 
statement that it was thus attired that Perdita conquered the prince ; there is 
nothing whatever in the appearance to suggest Shakespeare's sweet mistress of 
the shearing feast ; she is seen, however, in the same dress and character 
amongst Mr. Addington’s contributions. Nor is this the only other occasion 
of her meeting us again: it is evident that, some eighty years ago, there was 
a keen demand for Cosway’s portrait of the beautiful favourite. ° 

We next meet a loan from the Duke of Buccleuch, a frame of miniatures 
of unknown persons, amongst whom, however, are two of the beauties of 
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Charles II.’s court (La Belle Stuart and Lucy Waters ?), and, we believe, 
Prince Henry, Charles I.’s elder brother, whose death probably changed 
entirely the course of our history, and Prince Rupert. The Duke of Buccleuch 
has sent three other frames of most valuable miniatures, which are wretchedly 
placed against the west wall, where we shall describe them in their turn ; 
but though his Grace is perhaps the largest contributor to the collection, we 
miss several frames sent by him to Manchester ; one especially, containing a 
group the greater number of whom are not at all represented here, we should 
have been glad to see again,—Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Frederick the Great, 
David Hume, Joseph II., Napoleon, &c. Lord Derby contributes a sepa- 
rate portrait of Andrew Marvell, and a frame in which we notice a good 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex, the Queen herself, and Sir 
Francis Drake ; there is also in it a miniature of Elizabeth, the wife of the 
Elector Palatine, the “ winter” king, but it is not like the ordinary portrait 
of her, which appears here both among the contributions of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge and those of Mr. Sotheby. These repeated copies testify to the 
affection of all England which the good princess took away when she went as 
a bride from her father’s court,—nor can we feel uninterested in the brave 
wife, sister, and mother, who shared the sad fortunes of a husband dispos- 
sessed, not only of his kingdom, but of his paternal electorate, and dying 
broken-hearted ; of a brother beheaded by his subjects ; of sons Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, fugitives over the earth. It is something, too, to 
remember that our Queen is her direct descendant. 

Lord Gosford sends two groups of miniatures—one containing James I, 
Charles II., Oliver St. John, the great lawyer, and Cromwell’s daughter, 
Mrs. Claypole (there are two or three other portraits of her here), Louis 
XIV., Mdlle. de Montpensier, Henrietta of Orleans, Fleetwood, Oliver's 
son-in-law, and Sir Isaac Newton. Henrietta of Orleans and Mrs. Claypole 
present one of those contrasts by accidental juxtaposition which always 
encounter us in looking over a gallery of portraits ; no two women probably 
could be more unlike than the daughter of Charles I. and the daughter of 
the Protector. The latter has been unfortunately degraded by the common 
engraving of the canting picture which represents her on her death-bed, 
remonstrating with her father. There is no warrant for the scene : the simple 
facts are that this favourite daughter of the Protector, a pious, noble woman, 
died, aged 29, on Friday, 6th August, 1658 ; “for fourteen days his highness 
had been by her bed-side at Hampton Court, unable to attend to any public 
business whatever,” and just four weeks after, Friday, the 3rd September, 
he too passed away. Henrietta, on the other hand, born at Exeter in the 
midst of the troubles of the Civil War, and educated by her mother in 
France, as a Romanist, was one of those characters so common in the end of 
the seventeenth and during the eighteenth centuries, whose virtues and vices 
are mingled together, apparently helping each other,—people difficult to 
understand, whom it is impossible to respect and equally impossible not to 
like ; she was perhaps the only person for whom Charles II. entertained a 
sincere affection. There is a curious inedited series of letters from him to 
her among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, showing a remark- 
wble playful fondness. ‘“ You tell me your little girl is like me,” he says in 
one of them ; “I hope for her sake, this is not true, and that it is only your 
sisterly kindness, for I was never, that I know, reckoned a beauty.” She, 
too, died young, at 26, and Bossuet’s funeral ¢loge on her is one of his most 
eloquent efforts ; but Henrietta showed her affection for her brother and her 
veal for godliness by getting him to sign the shameless Treaty of Dover, and 
bringing over, as an inducement, Louise de la Querouaille. Perhaps the 
contrast between her and Mrs. Claypole cannot be more simply and com- 
pletely expressed than by saying, one was the favourite daughter of Cromwell, 
the other the favourite sister of Charles II. 

Lady Sophia Des Vceux has a matchless collection of enamels by Petitot ; 
as a whole no better specimens of the delicacy of his work can be found than 
in his portraits of Louis XIV. and his Court here exhibited. -In another frame 
Lady Sophia sends some excellent English portraits : amongst them one of a 
K. G., in richly-gilt armour, signed “P.O.” (Peter Oliver), 1626; a lady, 
wtat. 25 in 1564, may perhaps be Lady Katharine Grey. The Rev. J. Beck 
contributes a portrait of the Empress Josephine (?), and two others which 
merit especial notice. They are Dr. Johnson and his wife, by Miss Reynolds; 
we are not aware that these have ever been engraved: Johnson is represented 
as a young man in a not unhealthy condition ; whilst poor Tetty looks as she 
ought, several years older than her husband. We confess we should like to 
know something more of the history of these portraits. Perdita reappears 
amongst Mr. Addington’s collection, who sends also the Somerville Shakespeare 
and a Richard Cromwell. In the Duke of Buccleuch’s third frame, however, 
occurs a Richard exceedingly unlike this, and more corresponding to the cha- 
racter of the man: this resembles the portraits of Selden. Mr. Addington’s 
most valuable contributions are portraits of the Queens, Mary and Elizabeth 
—the first by Sir Antonio More, the second by Hilliard ; and a portrait of 
Dr. Donne, signed ¢ (Isaac Oliver), a beautiful miniature. 


We have already spoken of the Elizabeth of Bohemia sent by Mr. Sotheby, 
and the still better copy by Lord Fitzhardinge ; Mr. Sotheby contributes 


of Mr. Sotheby’s James II. as Duke of York is lent by Miss Burdett Coutts, 
besides another Mrs. Claypole, a Prince Henry, by Oliver, in a curiously 
carved frame, bearing the Prince’s feathers, a group of Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
family, and a separate portrait of the Lady Venetia, Ben Jonson’s “ truly 
noble lady,” Prince Charles Edward, and the Cardinal York, beautifully set 
in the lid of a snuff-box in pearls and brilliants. In the same collection are 
two or three portraits of Sir Francis Burdett by Cosway, and two pairs of the 
Misses Coutts, attributed to Angelica Kauffmann, reminding us of the 
expression so often caught by Romney. The Earl of Powis has lent the 
Exhibition Isaac Oliver's full-length of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a match- 
less work both in subject and treatment; it is the well-known portrait 
engraved in Horace Walpole’s early quarto edition of the autobiography of 
the chivalric philosopher, but the engraving feebly reproduces the picture ; 
the handling is most delicate, yet powerful, and the bit of landscape in the 
background is exceedingly beautiful. The reader may, perhaps, remember 
that a portrait of this remarkable man, which “ Mr. Isaac| Oliver], the painter 
in Whitefriars, drew in little after his manner,” got Lord Herbert much 
trouble from the hot-headed Sir John Ayres. Somewhat faded in colour is 
found near at hand Lord Derby’s portrait, by the same master, of the wicked 
Lady Frances Howard, at first Countess of Essex, and then wife of Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, the poisoner of Sir Thomas Overbury, conspicuously bad 
even at the court of James I.; she is represented in a rich dress, looped up 
in front to show the beauty of the lining, whilst serpentine folds of a gauzy 
scarf and head-dress envelope her throat and bosom. But has the reader 
ever heard of that portrait in the possession of a well-known gentleman 
which represents “‘ Sir Cloudesley Shovel, or, as some say, Quin the actor as 
Cato?” Let him fancy the perplexity and annoyance attendant on such an 
alternative title, the rough sea-captain or Mr. Addison’s Roman, and then 
look at the Duke ‘of Buccleuch’s second frame in this collection, where he 
will find the lady that Lord Derby calls Lady Frances Howard, styled Lucy 
Harrington, Countess of Bedford, Ben Jonson’s Lucy, “ the Muses’ morning 
star ;” and, moreover, another totally different dame appearing as the Lady 
Frances Howard, Countess of Essex. We looked for Messalina and beheld 
Lucretia. From what we remember of the Bulstrode full-length, painted by 
Van Somer, we are inclined to back Lord Derby. 

“t is pleasant to be certain of a Cromwell lent by Mr. Holford, from whom 
also comes a good portrait of Lenthall, the Speaker of the Long Parliament. 
Near these are some beautiful enamels, lent by Lord Taunton, which were 
also at Manchester, and a little below a remarkable portrait belonging to 
Mr. Oswald, of a gentleman seated at a window; it is unnamed, but 
bears the inscription “A. BT: w. ff.” The face is full of character. 
Another Isaac Oliver is sent by Lady Adine Cowper, a portrait of Sir 
Philip Sidney, agreeing well with the Duke of Bedford’s portrait of 
him engraved in Lodge. Appropriately placed near Sir Philip are his 
uncles, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
contributed by Lord de l’Isle and Dudley, and with them the Earl of 
Leicester's remarkable son whom the Emperor impudently called Duke 
of Northumberland, the man who welcomed Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
at Rome. The authorities at South Kensington are not unfre: juently uncertain 





in the labels they have affixed to the miniatures, but we were a good deal 
surprised to meet amongst Lord de I’'Isle’s portraits with one apparently 
of a female, but possibly of a young boy, described as Richard Hilliard 
Viscount Exeter ; no peerage had ever revealed to us such a peer. On 
examination we found the frame bore the inscription, “ Ricardus Hilliard 
quondam Vice-comes Civitatis et Comitatus Exoniz 1560,” but the awkward 
quondam might have led the translator to the discovery that vice-comes 
means sheriff, and not Viscount. It is probable that the inscription does not 
apply to the portrait, which has perhaps been substituted for that of Hilliard, 
who was the father of Nicholas Hilliard the painter. A companion frame 
bearing the painter’s name encloses, probably, a portrait of himself. Lord de 
l'Isle sends also a prim-looking portrait of Waller’s Saccharissa, Dorothea, 
Countess of Sunderland ; Mr. Danby Seymour has lent another likeness of 
the coy beauty, and we know not on which Waller wrote his copy of verses 
“on my Lady Dorothy Sydney’s picture.” The verses are not a remarkable 
monument of Mr. Waller’s genius, and it is pleasanter to recall the “ lovely 
rose” which he sent to tell the lady— 

‘** Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 


Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired.” 


An interesting pair of portraits, Henry VIII., dated 1526, etat 35, and a 
companion, Katharine of Arragon, are lent by Mr. Maguire, and a fortunate 
chance has placed near them the Rev. Mr. Sneyd’s pair of Mary and Philip 

dated 1555. These characteristic portraits are painted by Lucas de Verges, 
and with the exception of a Madonna, in the possession of Mr. Stirling of 
Keir, are perhaps the only specimens in this country of that rare senaieee. 
A portrait of Bacon, xtat 30, lent by Mr. Magniac, is interesting, as not 


o? 


ayn tw ; 
exhibiting, to use Mr. Maurice’s language, “the enormously expansive fore- 





besides Elizabeth, her husband, James IL., as Duke of York, and his wife, 
ugly Ann Hyde ; Selden and Charlotte de la Tremouille, the Countess of 
Derby and defender of Lathom House, who, however, should also be remem- 
bered as a sad persecutor of the early Quakers. Lord Fitzhardinge’s other 
portraits include an excellent portrait of Hobbes, Oliver Cromwell, Mazarin 
and a curious half-length of Mary, Queen of Scots, playing a lute. A replica | 





head, and calm, judicial, inexpressive countenance of the ordinary portraits,” 
but rather “the head of the shrewdest burrower after facts, the discerner of 
sharp and delicate contrasts or resemblance, capable of much humour, always 
Sagacious, sometimes genial.” 

The Duke of Hamilton is a large contributor to the Exhibition : the greater 
part of the works lent by him we shall meet in another part of the Museum 5 
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but we find here a group of full-length portraits of Royal Personages of 


France of the 16th century, and near them Fenelon’s pupil, the Duke of | 


Burgundy, painted by Petitot ; the Duke is in armour, and mounted, and the 
design of the picture almost reproduces a well-known Louis XIV., by 
Bourdon. 

Besides his Saccharissa, Mr. Danby Seymour has lent several other por- 
traits of interest. One of them is that of Elizabeth Fairfax, the wife of 
Charles the Second’s Duke of Buckingham. She looks grave enough to be 
what the wicked wits, her husband’s friends, used to call her in his life-time, 
the Dowager Duchess. When she was married Cowley wrote an epistle in 
the fashion of the day, and after crying, 


** Blessings to thy noble choice betide, 
Happy and heppy-making Bride! ” 


proceeds,— 
** There is in Fate (which none but Poets see), 
There is in Fate the noblest Poetry, 
And she has shown, great Duke! her utmost art in thee : 
For after all the troubles of thy scene, 
Which so confused and intricate have been, 
She has ended with this match thy tragi-comedy. 
We all admire it, for, the truth to tell, 
‘Our poet, Fate, ends not all plays so well.” 


What a commentary on poetic vision our knowledge of the after history of 
the couple gives! The deserted Duchess in London, poor Henrietta of 
Orleans, and the Duke in Cliefden’s proud alcove ; and the real end of the 
play Mr. Egg has painted for us, following, as he will perhaps forgive us for 
Saying, a greater artist. 

Mr. Danby Seymour’s loan also includes a Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland, 
Prince Henry, General Monk(?), and a locket which, opened, shows a 
miniature with this inscription facing it :— 

Donn A 
M"* LA CoMTEssE 
DE FEUQUIERES, 
PAR SON AMI 
MOouikRE. 
MDCLX. 


A frame of miniatures along the west wall contains a full length of Bur- 
leigh in his robes and holding his wand of office, and a companion portrait 
of his learned wife, Sir Anthony Cooke’s daughter Mildred, looking exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable in court dress ; she was Lord Burleigh’s second wife, and 
from her the Marquis of Salisbury is descended. She and her sisters (one of 
them Bacon’s mother) were by common consent, say the old books, esteemed 
the most learned women of Europe, and Greek epigrams which they shot at 
one another still exist to attest the boast. With Lord and Lady Burleigh 
are James I. and his wife, the Queen Henrietta Maria, Lord Keeper 
Coventry, and Prince Rupert as a boy; the portrait of James bearing 
the motto “Beati pacifici.” These portraits appear to belong to the 
Rey. Mr. Jepson. 

The first and second Lords Arundell of Wardour are sent by the present 
baron, who also contributes a good portrait of Strafford, the only one in the 
collection. In sharp contrast to Strafford, we come upon two portraits of 
George IV. (one in a hat), and a portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, lent with the 
wedding rings of the couple by Mr. Dawson Damer ; the three portraits are 
all painted by Cosway, and are good specimens of his art. The very excellent 


. but unlucky friend of our Prince, Philippe Egalité, is close by, his visage 


ornamenting the top of a snuff-box, whilst in dutiful attendance are found 
two portraits of Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliot, whose experiences during the 
revolution were made public two or three years since. The limner has not 
given Egalité the carbuncled face which history attributes to him, but he has 
shown the Bourbon type, which was little if at all preserved in the features 


of his son, Louis Philippe. 
(To be continued.) 








POOR CLERGYMEN. 


THE country parson, depicted in Goldsmith's pretty idyl, as “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year,” is as strictly imaginary a being, and as-remote from 
the stern realities of prosaic existence, as any of the other ornamental acces- 
sories of “ the loveliest village of the plain.” So far from “never changing 
or wishing to change his state,” we may be certain that such a man with 
such an income would be harassed morning, noon, and night, with schemes 
to free himself in some way or other from the intolerable inconveniences of 
his position, and unless he be a downright fanatic in disregard of worldly 
considerations, would give up Sweet Auburn at the first possible opportunity 
for some more remunerative, though possibly less picturesque, sphere of 
employment. The fact is that the Church of England, in the present phase 
of its existence, is a sort of ingenious trap, in which all but the fortunate or 
the prudent are caught, and destined to a life of penury, the burthen of 
which their habits of life and antecedent training have in nowise fitted 
them to undergo. Its prizes are large enough, and numerous enough, and 
capriciously enough distributed, to tempt any man who has a theological” 
bias and a domestic disposition. into the profession. Seen dimly in 
the far horizon, the goal of his pilgrimage, glitters the golden treasure’ 
of a bishopric. A little nearer, and slightly more distinct, are re- 
vealed the less eminent, but not less comfortable posts of canon, 
prebendary, or dean. The youthful Churchman feels a thrill of ambition, as 
he explores the machinery of cathedral preferment, and thinks that he too 
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may some day belong to a chapter, and enjoy the rotatory privilege of a job. 
Nearer to him still, and almost within his clutch, fat livings are strewed about 
his path,—fashionable pulpits for the aspirant to eloquence, foreign chaplaincies 
for those who love continental pleasures, school-masterships in abundance for 
those who are partial to education. When so many blessings exist, and in 
such variety, it would, so thinks the hopeful deacon, be sheer pusillanimity to 
refuse so fine a chance. Canaan lies smiling before him, full of all good 
things, and waiting only for him to enter in and take possession. It is right 
too, no doubt, that his prospective advantages should not be selfishly enjoyed, 
and accordingly he invites some young lady, equally sanguine with himself, 
to share the prosperity which the future has in store for him. Castle-building 
is easy work to courageous lovers, and the happy couple find no difficulty in 
providing an imaginary establishment, in which no requisite for comfort and 
propriety is wanting. Their present means may be only the income of a 
curacy, but a suggestive fancy supplies an abundance of possible resources. 
They see people around doing the same, and are encouraged by the example 
to believe that no harm will come of it. Husband and wife are, as they take 
every opportunity of assuring themselves, everything to one another, and a 
little occasional economy is a trifling off-set against the romantic transports 
of conjugal affection. 

Prudence accordingly is sent to the wall, the timid worldly-wisdom of 
parents and guardians is ignored; with “Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm,” and inevitable insolvency amidships, the too credulous mariners, 
warned in vain by many a preceding wreck, start upon the voyage of matri- 
mony, and, blind to everything but present enjoyment, trust to kind Fortune 
to send them prosperous weather and a cloudless sky. For a while all goes 
well ; the curacy is delightful ; the cottage all that lovers could wish ; the 
butcher’s bills are regularly paid ; and Edwin and Agatha believe themselves 
the blest inhabitants of an idyllic Paradise. Presently the sky is overcast: 
the lady’s circumstances become “ interesting ;” physicians, doctors, nurses, 
and a train of nursery officials, throw the house into disorder, and recall 
Edwin from his transcendental speculations to the vulgar level of ordinary 
mortals. Bills flow in, and his little balance at his banker's flows out with 
an ominous rapidity ; every year sees him a little deeper in debt, a little less 
able to confront his parishioners, a little more occupied with all sorts of 
miserable shifts to stretch his old theory of happy poverty to meet the new 
facts of increasing family, impatient creditors, and enlarged necessities. 
Everything about him has sunk, except his tastes ; he struggles desperately 
against the gradual decline, which is steadily carrying him and his children 
to a lower social condition than that to which, by birth, education, and senti- 
ment, he belongs ; he spends his life in hopeless contrivances to make £5 
do the work of £50, and, do what he will, he finds the task a grievous one. 
Gradually actual penury stares him in the face ; some one of the numerous 
contingencies of life, which he refused to believe in, overtakes him ; expecta- 
tions of preferment, once so bright and real, fade one by one away ; one 
after another experiments fail, courage begins to flag, hope long deferred 
sickens and dies ; comfort, ease, respectability are reluctantly resigned ; and, 
at last, worn out with petty cares and mean expedients, the weary pilgrims 
come sadly to an end of the. journey on which they started so incredutous of 
misfortune, so regardless of results, and so obstinately deaf to the unwelcome 
voice of prudence and self-restraint ; they die, and they leave behind them, 
in too many instances, families of children absolutely unfitted for the rough 
work which lies before them, and unprovided often even with the little 
fragment of wealth with which the parents started, but which subsequent 
exigencies have scattered to the winds. 

That this is no fanciful or overdrawn picture, the statistics recently col- 
lected on the subject compel us to believe. The Society for the Relief of the 
Poor Clergy has gone systematically to work, and has laid bare a degree of 
destitution which it is really painful to contemplate. If the prizes in the 
Church are great, the blanks, it appears, are correspondingly numerous. Five 
thousand curates in England and Wales have incomes of less than £80 a 
year, some not so much as £50; while of beneficed clergymen about 5,000 
have incomes of less than £150. The habits of the clergy, their previous 
training, and their social position, being what they are, it needs no great 
calculation to demonstrate that, among these 10,000 people, a large propor- 
tion will be living in distress, still more will be in absolute embarrassment, 
and some few will be pretty nearly starving. One fact which the report of 
the society discloses is of terrible significance, and reflects, we must say, very 
discreditably upon the profession. The object which the committee at first 
proposed to themselves was to enable the poor clergy to assure their lives ; 
but they soon found that this was quite out of the question, and they had to 
direct all their efforts to the immediate relief of pressing necessities. In 
other words, clergymen deliberately bring families into the world, for which 
they are so incapable of providing that not even charitable assistance will 
enable them to do so, and that the people by whom such assistance would be 
given, are obliged to abandon the task in absolute despair. What is to be 
said'of the moral sense which such a state of things-implies? Married life, 
under such circumstances, seems to be only a sort of sanctimonious selfishness, 
which is only less injurious than acknowledged profligacy, inasmuch as it 
contravenes no written law ; that it does contravene every principle of right 
feeling and self-restraint seems to be too obvious to need a moment’s con- 
sideration. Giving up the future, therefore, the committee addressed them- 
selves to the present, and here the sufferings which they discovered were 


absolutely appalling. 
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The fact that grants of old clothing are earnestly demanded, and received 
with transports of gratitude, speaks by itself for the straits to which many of 
the poor clergy are reduced ; and the cases, of which the report gives reliable 
evidence, fully bear the worst that could have been imagined. “ Each day, 
say the committee, “ reveals new cases of distress : an aged clergyman, past 
work, humbly asks for a few pounds for his declining years ; the sick man 
asks for aid to pay for medicine to heal his sickness ; the widow prays for 
means to bury her dead husband ; the orphan looks to us for the little dole 
and the parcel of warm clothing ; the afflicted daughter comes to us for food 
and raiment.” Nor are these mere abstract assertions ; a little further on 
we have the actual instances, of which they are the generalized description. 
One is the case of a gentleman nearly seventy years of age, fairly worn out 
in the profession, never obtaining anything but a curacy, and obliged, on 
the failure of his powers, to betake himself to a common workhouse. Here is 
another :— 

“ A curate in England; sole income, £100 per annum; married; 8 children, 
entirely dependent on applicant ; age, 35; in holy orders 12 years. ; 

‘An incumbent in England; sole income, £90 per annum; 7 children ; 
age, 41; in holy orders nearly 18 years. He adds, ‘ My eldest daughter has been 
for a long time subject to fits; I have incurred by her illness during the last 
year a very heavy medical bill; this, with other expenses, would make us very 
grateful for a grant.’ 

“An incumbent in England; sole income, £140; 8 children; 6 are more or 
less dependent on him. His age is 58; he has been in holy orders 32 years ; 
has received no other aid, except a parcel of clothing. For 23 years he was 
a curate on £80 per annum, and managed to live without incurring a single 
debt.” 

There is an easy but a very unsatisfactory way of disposing of cases of 
this description : it is to let improvidence work its own punishment. A 
man who marries and has a family on an uncertain £100 per annum, no 
doubt does wrong, and rigorous justice might leave him and the victims of 
his indiscreet selfishness to their fate. The dilemma which Pope suggested 
is always available for the justification of uncharitableness :— 


** ¢God cannot love,’—says Blunt, with tearless eyes, 
‘ The wretch he starves ; ’’—and piously denies ; 
While the good bishop, with a meeker air, 

Admits, and leaves him, Providence’s care,”’ 

On the other hand, Englishmen have an aversion to a celibate clergy, and 
ought to deal leniently with those who realise in their own persons the same 
aversion. We like our priests to be men with human passions, sympathies, 
and interests, not mere emasculate theological automata. It is absolute 
cruelty to transplant a lad from the excitements and pleasures of the Univer- 
sity to the solitude of a country parish, and to deny him the only com- 
panionship that can make that solitude endurable. The majority of young 
Englishmen grow up with the belief that marriage is the first condition of a 
virtuous life ; and the marriage of the clergy is, in more ways than one, of 
real importance to the community. It is no doubt often contracted under 
circumstances which involve a certainty of embarrassment; and against 
these good sense and humanity alike protest. No man can hope to be of use 
in his parish when his bills are unpaid, his household in disorder, and his 
mind distracted with pecuniary perplexities. Calmness of thought, dignity 
and independence of conduct, become alike impossible, and it would be well 
for the Church and for themselves, if men who have no private means, and 
are yet intent on marriage, could be warned of the difficulties which lie before 
them, and induced to adopt some career which, if less congenial to their 
tastes, and less flattering to their vanity, would, at any rate, give themselves 
and their family a reasonable chance of a decent competence. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Tue Latest DATE of American news is August 5th, at New York. Presi- 
dent Lincoln has ordered 300,000 men to be drafted from the Militia, and to 
serve for nine months, in addition to the 300,000 volunteers already called 
out. It seems that unless the volunteers respond to the call by the 15th of 
August, a special draft on the Militia is to be made. The want of men is 
no doubt the chief want of the Federalists at the present crisis, Whether 
the Northern States will submit to a conscription will probably determine 
the future success of the war; but it must be observed that there is con- 
siderable doubt whether the Federal Government has the power to compel 
the Militia to serve beyond the boundaries of their respective States. So far 
as the military situation is concerned it remains pracrically unchanged. In 
the west the steam-ram the Arkansas has descended amongst the Federal 
ships near Vicksburg, and seems to have put them to flight. Vicksburg is a 
town on the Mississippi, and stands. at the point where the Yazoo joins the 

father of waters” trom the north-east. In the east General MClellan 
remains in the cul de sac between Turkey Bend and Harrison’s Point. The 
reinforcements he receives are very few. To extricate himself from this posi- 
tion can only be by an advance in front, in which case a great action is 
inevitable, or by retiring on board his transports and landing at some other 
point: The Confederates have already established batteries on the south 
side of the river, sufficiently near to destroy some of the transports 
and it seems to be thought not improbable that they may also make an 
attack upon him in front. If M‘Clellan, in the situation which he now 
occupies, were defeated, his army must be practically destroyed. In the 
meantime the Federal General Pope is advancing from the north with a con- 
siderable force, and has already reached Orange Court House, which is 
seventy-nine miles south of Alexandria and Washington. He is opposed by 
Ewell at Gordonsville, which is about seventy-six miles from Richmond, and 
communicates with that town by railroad. The danger is that if Pope 
advances still further south, the Confederates will suddenly concentrate their 











. . x 
forces, and inflict upon him a defeat such as they inflicted upon the ood 
ralists at Shiloh, and upon M‘Clellan near Richmond a few weeks ago. e 
object of the Federal officer is no doubt to create a diversion In favour of 
M‘Clellan, who lies to the south-east ; but if Jackson were to come down, 
and in combination with Ewell make an attack upon him with overwhelming 
numbers, it is difficult to exaggerate the extent of the disaster. Considering 
Richmond as the centre, the Federalists are upon the circumference of the 
circle, and are therefore always in danger oi being overpowered by the 
enemy. . 

A Parliamentary Blue Book just — contains a very long letter 
from Mr. Seward, dated May 28, with Earl Russell’s leisurely reply on the 
28th of June. The Federal Secretary of State wanted to impress on Her 
Majesty’s Government, that since the Unionists were irresistible, while the 
Southern insurgents were beaten and exhausted, European powers desirous 
to see an end put to the American war must not think of an intervention, or 
of countenancing the Secessionist States in any way. They would rather 
prolong the war by so doing, and then it would probably be attended with 
an insurrection of the slaves, which would inflict great distress on the Euro- 
pean consumers of cotton, tobacco, and rice. The United States Government 
had studiously avoided giving the signal for a servile war ; but that result 
would be inevitable in case of any foreign interference on behalf of the South ; 
and it would cause infinite suffering throughout the world. The whole indus- 
trial system of the South would then be disorganised, and the commercial 
relations between America and England would be for ever changed. In 
answer to this letter, our Foreign Minister, after waiting five weeks or more 
from the 20th of June, when it reached his hands, quietly observes that the 
military events since the date when it was written do not seem to confirm 
Mr. Seward’s promise of Federalist victories putting a speedy end to the 
war. “ Victories have been gained, reverses have followed ; positions have 
been reached in the near neighbourhood of the capital of the Confederates, 
and those positions have again been abandoned.” He laments the increasing 
bitterness of the strife, and would still more regret “ the approach of a servile 
war, adding another element of destruction to the slaughter and the waste 
which afflict a country so lately prosperous and tranquil.” But her Majesty's 
Government have pursued a friendly, open, and consistent course of impartial 
neutrality, unmoved by the distress occasioned to our people by the insults 
offered to the British name in American speeches and newspapers, or by the 
unusual rigour with which the blockade has been enforced against British 
vessels and their crews. We have “nothing more at heart,” says Earl 
Russell, “than to see this unnecessary and injurious civil war brought to a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion ;” but he claims the right freely to com- 
ment upon it. f 4° 

Garibaldi, when last heard of, was at a place called Castrogiovanni, in the 
mountains above the Strait of Messina, and it was supposed that he would 
try to elude the vigilance of the royal troops on land, and of the cruisers at 
sea, by embarking at some unfrequented point between Messina and Taor- 
mina. Several of the proclamations and speeches which have been ascribed 
to him are probably not authentic. It cannot, for instance, be believed for 
one moment that he has threatened “to unmake the Italy which he has 
made,” if he be thwarted in his rash enterprise of driving the French garrison 
out of Rome. Some attempts to get up a popular agitation at Naples, 
Genoa, and other cities, have entirely failed. 

The Emperor of the French has received a visit from General Concha, the 
Spanish Ambassador, to whom he said that he was “both surprised and 
grieved at the divergence of opinion which has recently arisen between the 
two Governments.” Nothing more, however, has yet been made known 
about the Mexican affair. General Forey has gone to take the command. 
The new Imperialist journal, edited by the Senator Laguerroniére, has started 
with a pompous manifesto on the whole foreign and domestic policy of the 
Empire, but it is not believed to speak with even semi-official authority. 

The Belgian commercial treaty with England has been approved, after, 
several days’ warm debate, by the Chambers of that kingdom. Poland is 
still in an uneasy state, and the Marquis Wielopolski, a member of the 
Government Financial Commission, was shot at, by a young printer at 
Warsaw, a few days ago. 

The day after the prorogation of Parliament, our indefatigable Premier 
ran down to Sheffield to dine at the Cutlers’ Feast. His speech, after some 
compliments to those two most “ disinterested and English-hearted” men, the 
members for Sheffield, as well as to the manufacturing classes, referred to the 
maintenance of our national defences, and then to the suffering inflicted on a 
part of our population by the American Civil War. He praised their noble 
manly fortitude in bearing the unmerited distress. Anxious as we must all 
be to relieve it, he said, the good sense of the public would approve the 
course of strict neutrality which our Government had pursued. Mr. Roebuck, 
however, when it came to his turn to speak, asked Lord Palmerston to 
consider whether it was not time for him to adopt a different course, and to 
take the lead of the Great Powers of Europe in recognizing the Southern 
Confederacy. We have discussed this incident in another page. Lord 
Palmerston, on Saturday, went to see the Atlas Steel Works, where he 
witnessed the casting and planing of the six-inch plates with which the 
Royal Sovereign and the Caledonia are to be cased. He was enthusiastically 
cheered by the people when he left the town, as well as upon his arrival, and 
his visit to Sheffield was altogether a decided success. 

The British North American Association, which consists of gentlemen 
here connected with Canada and the other provinces of the same group, has 
held a meeting to promote the construction of the Intercolonial Railway to 
join Halifax and St. John’s with Quebec. A resolution was passed, approving 
of the Duke of Newcasile’s proposal in aid of this line, which will remove 
the obstacles to the transport of troops from England for the defence of these 
colonies in the winter season. The Hon. Mr. Galt and the Hon. Mr. 
Robinson, of Canada, gave some explanation about the rejection of the 
Militia Bill. They said the Canadians had dealt with it purely as a financial 
question, and that there was no sentiment of disloyalty amongst themselves, 
nor any wish to sever the union between Canada and the mother country. 
Individually, these two gentlemen, as well as others who spoke at the 
meeting, expressed their opinion that Canada ought to provide, as far 
as possible, for self-defence, enjoying as she does the privilege of 
self-government. The Nova Scotians recalled to memory that twenty-five 
years ago, when British authority in Canada was attacked, Nova Scotia 
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placed at the disposal of the Imperial Government a whole year’s revenue to 
defend Canada for the common good of the empire. Both the Nova Scotians 
and the New Brunswickers told their Canadian neighbours plainly that they 


had committed a mistake, but, as one of them good-naturedly observed, “it 


was an error of the head, and not of the heart.” With regard to the com- 
mercial intercourse between Canada and England, Mr. Galt, as the late 
Finance Minister, justified the colonial tariff, and it was anticipated, as one 
result of the new tariff of the United States, that many commodities which 
had hitherto been imported into Canada from that quarter would henceforth 
be supplied by us direct. The favourite idea of a confederation of all our 
North American colonies was held up to view as a splendid feasibility of no 
very distant day. 

The Cotton Supply Association of Manchester have had an interview at 
South Kensington with the commissioners and deputies of all those countries, 


excluding the United States and India, which are fit for growing cotton. It 


was observed by the president, Mr. Cheetham, that since the value of the 
American crop was estimated at forty millions sterling in the year of its 


largest growth, and since, under any circumstances whatever, many years must 
elapse before the Southern States could resume its production on so largea scale, 


other producers all over the globe might henceforth reckon on a market for at 
least half that amount. Here, then, wasa prize of twentymillions sterling to be 


contended for between them, and he would promise them if they could deliver 


it at Liverpool for sixpence a pound they would be perfectly safe from future 


American competition, while the demand for it would probably increase very 
considerably in the next few years. 


He did not care to address himself to 
India, because Sir Charles Wood had shown an utter lack of zeal and interest 
in the question ; but if the gentlemen belonging to other countries, whence 
samples of cotton had been sent to the Exhibition, would go home and recom- 
mend its production for the Lancashire manufacturers, this Association would 
be happy to give them its best advice with regard to seeds, implements, and 
cleansing machines. In reply to this invitation a number of gentlemen 


spoke on behalf of Jamaica and Barbadoes, Ecuador, New Granada, and 


enezuela, Peru, Liberia, Natal, the Portuguese African colony of Angola, 


the Mauritius and Madagascar, New South Wales, Queensland, and Western 


Australia, Siam, Surat, Southern Italy, and Malta; besides which Egypt, 
Algeria, and several other countries were represented. The Australian 
deputies thought cotton could not be grown at the price, with labour so dear 
as itis in their colony. If they imported Coolies for the work, it might be 
done in Queensland. The African producers, as might have been expected, 


did not show so much hesitation on that account. Mr. Cave, M.P., chairman 


of the West India Committee, said he was just going to the Colonial Office 
with a proposal that our Government should offer to fetch the runaway 
negroes from the United States and convey them to Jamaica or British 


Guiana, where they were much wanted. Dr. Forbes Watson put in a word 


for India, which must, after all, be our main source of supply. One of the 
directors of the Association thereupon assured him that they were most 
anxious to encourage Indian cotton, if the Government of India would do its 
part. With regard to the existing crop and stock shut up in the Southern 


States, they entirely disbelieved that it amounted to anything like four million 


bales ; two million there might perhaps be. There was no ,reason, therefore, 
to apprehend a deluge of cotton at the end of the war. After this instructive 


conversation the deputations dined together, and drank success to the pod, 


the gin, the mule, and the loom. The Indian mail brings us news of an 
“‘enormous” rise in the price of cotton at Bombay, on the 27th ult. 

The directors of the great Railway Companies have published their half- 
yearly Reports. The Great Western shareholders must put up for once with 
an imperceptible dividend,—at the rate of one-half per cent. per annum ; but 
they are besought to regard this as a matter of account, several heavy charges, 
such as the rent of the South Wales Railway under a new lease, happening 
to fall in with a period of slack trade and diminished returns, besides which, 





the traflic on the new West Midland lines amalgamated with this Company, - 


in the Worcester and Hereford and Severn Valley districts, is not yet fully 
developed. The current half-year is expected to yield much from Exhibition 
traffic, and a plan is under consideration to equalise the available balances in 
different half-years. The London and North-Western Company has also 
suffered from the depression of trade in the manufacturing districts, the 
receipts for the conveyance of merchandize alone between Lancashire and 
London being £16,000 less than in the same half-year of 1861; but they 
have had a large increase in the number of passengers, the mileage running 
and the working expenses have been reduced, and their dividend on this 
occasion is at the rate of 3? per cent. per annum. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company divide at the same rate. The London and 
South-Western dividend is at the rate of 4 per cent. ; and the Midland 23 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock. 

The International Exhibition had its greatest number of visitors on a 
shilling day last Tuesday, when there were above 67,000 of them, including 
the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, who arrived in England the day before. 
The piping bullfinch in the Swiss Court, which has been vocal for the last 
fortnight, earning money from the itching ears of curiosity to be applied to 
a charitable purpose, is now silenced by order of the Swiss Commissioners, 
it is understood. A season-ticket holder has sued the Royal Commissioners 
of the Exhibition for breach of contract in reducing the price of tickets at 
this advanced period of the season, after he had paid the original price for 
his ; but the Brompton County Court decided against him, that they had a 
right to alter the prices at their discretion. 

The sheep-farmers of Wiltshire and Hampshire have been much alarmed 
by a mysterious disease which suddenly broke out in one of the largest flocks 
on the Beckingham Downs. During the last month, for many days suc- 
cessively, twenty or thirty ewes have died every day, their bodies covered 
with pustules and ulcers. Professor Symonds, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, was consulted, and pronounced the malady to be akin to malignant 
small-pox. The whole flock, numbering about 1,700, have, therefore, been 
inoculated, to render them proof against more fatal contagion. 

A church-rate case has been tried at the Surrey assizes, concerning. the 
legality of the proceedings at a vestry meeting in the parish of Plumstead, 
where the vicar, as chairman, refused to allow a poll on the amendment pro- 

ed toa resolution for the purchase of a burial-ground, under the Church 
Building Act, to be paid for out of the rate ; while the Nonconformist party 
in the parish, who moved the amendment, insisted that a portion of the 























ground should be allotted for Dissenters’ burials, Mr. Baron Martin directed 
the jury that the vicar was bound to grant the poll as demanded, and as he 
had not done so, the rate was not legally made. They returned a verdict 
accordingly. The same assizes at Guildford have supplied two or three 
remarkable cases. A retired naval officer living at Kennington, and occa- 
sionally troubled with deliriwm tremens, brought an action against a medical 
man for putting him under restraint as a dangerous lunatic one night when 
the defendant was called in and found him raving, with two loaded pistols 
in his hands, and threatening to shoot his wife. The doctor, instead of 
drawing up a regular certificate of plaintiff’s insanity and getting him forci- 
bly removed to the asylum, engaged a keeper to watch him that night ; and 
after sleeping some hours the plaintiff was comparatively sane and calm. It 
appeared, however, that the defendant had acted without express authority 
from plaintiff's wife in putting her husband under restraint; and 
the verdict went, therefore, against him, but with only a farthing 
damages. In another case, a woman sued her brother-in-law, her sister's 
husband apparently, for board and lodging he had had at her expense ; and 
he pleaded that as she was a married woman, she could not sue in her own 
name. She was sworn in court, and owned to having once been married to 
a young fisherman at King’s Lynn, nearly twenty years ago, when she was 
only fifteen years old; but she said that an altercation took place between 
them on the same day, immediately after the marriage, and that she went 
back to her father’s house, and had never seen him again; indeed, she 
wouldn’t know him again if she were to see him, nor did she remember if he 
was short or tall, or stout or thin. She married again twelve years ago, and 
was convicted of bigamy for so doing. Thus far went her admissions, but 
an absurd scene was Cisplayed in court, when the counsel against her called 
up a middle-aged man named Richard Rolling, who deposed that he was 
married in 1835 to a girl of the same name, and he believed, though he 
could not swear positively, that this person was his wife. His account of 
their marriage differed from hers, as he said they lived together feur or five 
days, after which she went away, and he never knew or asked what had 
become of her. Verdict against her, on the ground that she was not a single 
woman. A pianoforte tuner has recovered from the Brighton Railway Com- 
pany £600 over and above the £400 they had offered him, as compensation 
for an accident from which he had sustained injuries that were very dif- 
ferently estimated by the medical witnesses on one and the other side. 

The Ganges, an iron ship of 1,000 tons, which had entered the Thames in order 
to be placed next week in the London Dock, and to take a cargo for Australia, 
has capsized and gone down in the river opposite the Shadwell entrance to 
that dock. Five of the crew are drowned, all of whom were Lascars. Until 
the vessel can be raised, by means of a chain passed under her and attached 
to the lighters which have been lent by the ‘Thames Conservancy Board for 
that purpose, she remains a very inconvenient and dangerous obstruction to 
the navigation of this port. 

The Liverpool magistrates have been hearing some extraordinary confes- 
sions from a captain of merchant vessels, named Jamieson, who accuses Mr. 
Ruckston, a merchant, of having conspired with him to defraud the under- 
writers by purposely destroying several insured vessels burnt or scuttled in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere ; Jamieson had been trying to extort 
money from Ruckston by threats that he would expose “ their joint villany,” 
and unless some better evidence than his be forthcoming, the charge will be 
unworthy of consideration. 

A person named Abraham Huddleston, lately made bankrupt at Leeds, has 
absconded, after forging promissory notes to a very large amount. He is 
supposed to have got away with £20,000 in cash, by one of the emigrant 
ships. 

a have been rife during the last few days. A poor young woman at 
Isleworth was found by the roadside, shot through the head ; the re 
murderer being a deserter from three regiments. An aged woman at Chester- 
le-street, in Durham, was murdered by one John Cox, with frightful cruelty, 
in her cottage, where she lived alone. In London, a furniture broker, 
Charles Cotiere, of Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, has killed a woman who 
lived with him as his wife, by beating her with savage violence, breaking 
several of her ribs. She had a legacy of some hundreds of pounds left her a 
few months ago, but was of drunken habits. A married woman residing 
in the City-road has cut her infant’s throat, while suffering apparently 
from mania, and afterwards attempted suicide in the same way. Six Kent 
and Sussex poachers have been committed for the manslaughter of a game- 
keeper at Roydon Hall. 


The man who wrote begging letters and threatening letters to Messrs. 
Rothschild, first invoking their compassion for an unfortunate young trades- 
man ruined by “ a patent for rice and starch,” and then admonishing them 
that, if they would not send him £300 to a coffee-house where he resorted, 
one of the firm should soon be a dead man, has been committed for trial. 

A controversy has been going on in the Times between Mr. Scott Russell 
and Mr. Reed on the alleged waste of twelve millions of money, as Mr. Scott 
Russell says, by the Admiralty in three years under the Duke of Somerset's 
administration. He considers that the Warrior and the Black Prince are 
the only efficient ships our navy yet has, and though the apologists of the 
Admiralty promise that we shall have six Warriors ready for sea in 1864, he 
bids us observe that not one of them, in addition to those named, can be 
finished by the end of this year. 

The Princess Royal of Prussia was safely delivered of another child, a 
Prince, last Thursday morning, at Berlin. Our Queen is still at Balmoral, 
but goes shortly to Germany, where she has business as administratrix of her 
late Consort. There are rumours abroad of the Princess Alexandrina of 
Denmark being the chosen bride of our Prince of Wales. His brother, Prince 
Alfred, has been visiting Stockholm. 

A young negro lady, Miss Sarah Forbes Bonetta, the orphan daughter of a 
West African chief, having been adopted some years ago hy her Majesty, 
and educated as her ward, was married at Brighton a day or two since to 
Mr. James Davis, formerly a slave, then a pupil of the Church Missionary 
Schools, and now a prosperous merchant at Lagos. 

A Conference of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
sat for several days at the Crystal Palace. The practice of Vivisections for 
the purposes of anatomical science was debated, and vindicated by severe" 
eminent surgeons who were present. 
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THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G., MP. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

Tue civil war in Switzerland, the Spanish marriages, the European revolu- 
tions of 1848, the rupture of diplomatic relations between the Courts of 
St. James and the Escurial, and finally, the affair of Don Pacifico and the 
quarrel with Greece, are too recent to require more than a brief recapitula- 
tion. Lord Palmerston’s policy as Foreign Minister always offered salient 
points for criticism and attack, and in 1850 arose those great debates out of 
which he came nominally the victor, although they virtually terminated his 
career as the British Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Earl of Derby (then 
Lord Stanley) first took up the question in the House of Lords, where he 
moved a vote of censure on the foreign policy of the Government. The Earl 
of Aberdeen and Lord Brougham supported the motion, Earl Grey was 
silent, and the defence of the Foreign Secretary was left to his old rival and 
antagonist at the Cambridge University election half a century ago—the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. ‘Their lordships did not divide until long after the 
morning light dawned through the windows of their chambers. The division 
gave a majority of 37 in favour of Lord Stanley’s motion. 

Mr. Roebuck, then an admirer of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, asked 
Lord J. Russell what notice he intended to take of the adverse vote of the 
House of Peers? Lord John replied that the Government meant to do 
nothing. The Whig Premier then, bursting out into a warm and eloquent 
tribute of admiration for his colleague, reminded the House of the thoroughly 
English and patriotic character of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. “ My 
noble friend,” he said, “is not the Minister of France—he is not the Minister 
of Austria—he is not the Minister of Russia—but he is the Minister of 
England.” The House burst into a deafening cheer, and Mr. Roebuck 
announced that he would give the House of Commons an opportunity of 
declaring whether they agreed with, or dissented from, the views of the 
Upper House, for he would move a counter resolution to that of the Lords, 
amounting to a vote of confidence in the Government with respect to their 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Roebuck’s resolution deserves to be placed on record. He called upon 
the House to resolve :— 


“ That the principles on which the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government 
have been regulated have been such as were calculated to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the country ; and, in times of unexampled difficulty, to preserve 
peace between England and the various nations of the world.” 


The debate assumed a most exciting character, from the knowledge that 
Sir R. Peel and his friends in the Lower House, who had given a general 
support to the Whig Government, intended to follow Lord Aberdeen in 
protesting against Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. The question then arose 
whether the Whigs and Radicals in the House of Commons, even supposing 
them united, would not be outvoted by the strong phalanx of Peelites and 
Protectionists who had, for the first time since the displacement of the Peel 
Administration, found a subject on which they could vote together. 

The debate lasted four nights. The effect of the first night’s debate was 
unfavourable to the Government, for Sir James Graham, in a most damaging 
speech, took the question out of the narrow issue of Greece, and reviewed the 
whole foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, first, however, sugaring the pill he 
was about to administer by protestations of his infinite respect for the noble 
lord in his private character. The passage is worthy of being reproduced 

“ ? 
now that the orator has gone to his rest :-— 


“T have known the noble lord,” said Sir J. Graham, “for many years. It 
was my good fortune to act with him as a colleague for four years” (in the 
Cabinet of Earl Grey), “and during that period I can truly say I never acted 
with any person whose conduct appeared to me more honourable, more trust- 
worthy, more faithful to his colleagues, or for whom I entertained a more sincere 
and cordial friendship.” 


As it was one o'clock when Sir J. Graham resumed his seat the debate 
was adjourned. It was renewed on the following night (Tuesday, June 25) 
by Mr. B. Osborne (quantum mutatus!), who declared that an envenomed 
and inveterate hostility against the Noble Viscount existed “ because 
his name was identified throughout the continent of Europe with responsible 
se and the advance of liberal opinions.” Greece was but a pretext 
or a wide conspiracy that had been organized to dispossess the noble lord— 
“a conspiracy in which were engaged kings with crowns and kings without 
crowns ; ministers with places and ministers without places, and he was about 
to add, without character.” The House laughed at Mr. B. Osborne’s sallies 
and the debate went on. Ata quarter to ten o’clock—an early hour for My 
Minister—the rumour was brought into Bellamy’s, and spread through the 
lobbies, that “‘ Palmerston was up!” There was an immediate rush of members 
into the House, and in a few minutes the body of the House and the side 
galleries were thronged with representatives of the people. 

The annals of the English Parliament are rich in great names and great 
occasions, yet Lord Palmerston’s defence of his foreign policy was perhaps 
the greatest Parliamentary event of our time. Here was a noble stag fairly 
at bay, face to face with his pursuers. The off-hand mamner in which the 
Foreign Secretary had so often pooh-poohed his hostile querists—the ready 
jests which had so often abashed the Urquharts and Baillie Cochranes, and 
excited the mirth of the House,—would here have been out of place. ’ The 
existence of the Ministry and his own reputation were at stake. The time 
had come when a manly and dignified vindication of his foreign policy was 
demanded by the whole British nation, and his greatest enemies admitted 
that Lord Palmerston was equal to the occasion. Ina speech of nearly five 
hours’ duration—“ that speech,” said Sir R. Peel in a tone of affectionate 
admiration, “ which made us all so proud of him !”—the Noble Viscount left 
no material accusation against him unnoticed, yet so concise was his style 
and so pregnant his matter, that he did not seem to his hearers to employ 
one unnecessary word. There was no straining after effect, Every phrase 
was simple and natural. Now and then the noble lord. at some critical 
passage, seemed to hesitate for an instant for the proper ent The pause 
was just lone enough to show his hearers the importance of the stahedine 

exquisite fitness of the word employed, when it came. There 





are, indeed, persons who contend that this is a slight rhetorical artifice of 
Lord Palmerston’s, by which he directs the attention of the House to some 
passages in his speech that he would have them especially remark and 
remember. His happy manner of conveying by a tone, a look, or a gesture, 
more than his words seemed to imply, could be only conjectured next day 
by the general public, when they read allusions which were promptly followed 
by cheers and laughter, the reason for which did not clearly appear. The 
attention of that crowded House never once flagged. Even the historical details 
of his policy—which, in other hands, would have been a dry narrative of 
facts—became a ground-work which he embellished with lofty sentiment, 
brilliant wit, and irresistible humour. The cheering was so general through- 
out, being, at particular points, both tremendous and prolonged, and so much 
of it came from the Opposition benches, that strangers in the gallery 
deemed that the House must be almost unanimous. His peroration made 
the deepest impression on the House. When he said, “I think I have now 
gone through——” the House burst into a cheer, without waiting for 
him to finish the sentence, the concluding words of which were—‘“ all the 
heads of the charge which have been stated in this debate.” He asked the 
House to say whether a single principle could not be traced as the guiding 
rule of his foreign policy. ‘As in days of old a Roman held himself free 
from indignity when he could say Civis Romanus sum, so a British subject 
should consider himself in foreign countries as protected by the vigilant eye 
and strong arm of his Government against injustice and wrong.” The Noble 
Viscount resumed his seat amid deafening and long-sustained cheering, and 
every one admitted that for eloquence, copiousness, and clearness, his speech 
had been one of the greatest triumphs of Parliamentary debate which that 
generation had witnessed. 

Mr. Roebuck’s motion was carried on the Friday night following by a 
majority of forty-six in favour of Lord Palmerston. The Noble Viscount had 
already begun to attract his opponents to his side, for several Conservative 
and Protectionist members voted with the Government. The Radicals were 
divided—the ‘“ Manchester school,” including Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. M. Gibson, voting against the motion ; while Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
Chairman of the Financial and Parliamentary Reform Association, George 
Thompson, Feargus O’Connor, and Mr. W. J. Fox, gave their votes in favour 
of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. 

The noble viscount was cheered bythe by-standers as he went from the House, 
and he was entertained at a splendid dinner at the Reform Club in honour 
of his victory. He was, for the rest of his official career, the most popular 
member of Lord John Russell’s Government ; yet the public mind was elec- 
trified in December 1851 by the announcement that Lord Palmerston had 
been dismissed by the Whig Premier, and that he was no longer a member 
of Lord J. Russell’s Cabinet ! 

When Parliament met, it appeared from the Ministerial explanations that 
so far back as August, 1850, while Lord Palmerston was in the full glow of 
his parliamentary triumph, the highest personage in the realm was conveying 
her royal displeasure to her Foreign Minister. This curious State-paper, 
dated August, 1850, purports to be a formal memorandum relative to the 
transaction of business between the Crown and the State :-— 








** The Queen requires, first, that Lord Palmerston will distinctly state what he 
proposes in a given case in order that the Queen may know as distinctly to what 
she is giving her royal sanction ; secondly, having once given her sanction to a 
measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such an 
act she must consider as failing in sincerity to the Crown, and justly to be visited 
by the exercise of her constitutional right of dismissing that Minister. She 
expects to be kept informed of what passes between him and the Foreign Minister 
before important decisions are taken based upon that intercourse ; to receive the 
foreign despatches in good time ; and to have the draughts for her approval sent 
to her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted with their contents before 
they must be sent off. The Queen thinks it best that Lord John ‘Russell should 
. Show this letter to Lord Palmerston.” 


Lord Palmerston did not resent this severe rebuke from the Sovereign, but 
wrote to Lord J. Russell to say, “I have taken a copy of this memorandum 
of the Queen, and will not fail to attend to the directions which it contains.” 
Lord Palmerston, however, in December, 1851, as soon as he heard of the 
coup @état, communicated what M. Walewski understood and represented 
to be his “entire approbation of the act of the President,” and his con- 
viction that Louis Napoleon could not act otherwise than he had done, 
The Whig Cabinet, on the other hand, had decided to abstain from any 
interference whatever with the internal affairs of France, and when the 
Marquis of Normanby, who approached the French Government with a 
cautious reservation, heard M. Turgot parade with great ostentation this 
“entire approbation” of Lord Palmerston’s, he wrote home an angry 
despatch. Lord J. Russell called upon his colleague for an explanation, but 
receiving no reply, he took no steps in the matter, except to shrug his 
shoulders at his Foreign Minister’s coolness and insubordination. Her 
Majesty also wrote for an explanation, but none was forthcoming, and Lord 
Palmerston meanwhile forwarded to Paris a despatch, entirely on his own 
authority and without consulting either the Premier or the Queen, in which 
he renewed, in a modified form, his opinion on the coup @état previously 
expressed to Count Walewski. Lord John therefore advised the Queen to 
dismiss her Foreign Minister, and the indignant descendant of Queen Eliza- 
beth, nothing loth, followed the advice. Of course rumours were current 
that Lord Palmerston, as a gentleman and as a loyal subject, was quite 
incapable of offering a slight to the Queen, and that he had only intended to 
rebuke an unconstitutional back-stairs interference with the functions of a 
responsible Minister of the Crown which had at length become intolerable. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, a personal friend of the N oble Viscount, who followed 
him to the seat below the gangway on the front opposition bench, gave the 
House a hint of the real state of affairs when he said that there was much 
behind the Premier's statement which was not expressed, and of which Lord 
John himself was hardly conscious. To this day the mystery has never been 
cleared up. Lord Palmerston went out of office without justifying himself 
in the eyes of the country, which some half century hence may be pro- 
nounced a magnanimous and devoted act on his part, and one which his 





Sovereign lived to appreciate and requite. 

Everybody knew that Palmerston could talk the Whigs out of office in a 
week. A single night, in fact, sufficed. The “ family party ” had narrowed 
its basis until it possessed no more stability than a house of cards. A breath 
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from the ex-Foreign Minister blew them over, and it came when least ex- 

ected—upon an amendment ores by him to substitute a regular, for the 
loasl militia proposed by the Government. Lord John immediately resigned, 
and the Queen sent for Lord Derby. That noble earl could not, as some 
suppose, have penned the “ formal memorandum” of August, 1850, at the 
Queen’s request, since he wrote to Lord Palmerston after he had seen her 
Majesty, asking him if he would take office in the new administration. The 
Noble Viscount of course returned a courteous and brief refusal. He might 
have led the new Ministry in the House of Commons, but he declined, and 
resumed his old seat in Opposition, below the gangway, when Mr. Disraeli 
and the Conservatives crossed the floor. 

After the general election of 1852, the Free-traders determined that there 
should be no more dallying with Protection, and resolved to place on record 
a formal vote, approving and establishing the principle of Free Trade. The 
Government of Lord Derby did not relish the taunt implied in a resolution 
drawn up by Mr. Villiers, and Lord Palmerston became master of the situa- 
tion, by proposing a resolution which was carried against Lord J. Russell, 
Mr. Villiers, and his friends, and which saved the Government. 

When Lord Derby resigned, the Earl of Aberdeen formed a coalition 
Government, in which Lord Palmerston consented to serve. It was not to 
be expected that he would return to the Foreign Office, but any other secre- 
taryship of State was offered to him. He chose the Home Office, where his 
activity displayed itself in a campaign against smoke, which has greatly 
improved the atmosphere of the metropolis. He also reminded the farmers, 
at the dinner of the Royal Agricultural Society, that “ dirt was only matter 
in a wrong place”—an apothegm not without its special value at a time 
when the metropolis was on the eve of spending between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000 on a great drainage scheme. 

The fall of the Aberdeen Government, in March, 1855, placed him, in his 
seventy-first year, in a position for which he had never intrigued, but to which 
he was almost unanimously called by the voice of the nation. In his great 
speech on his foreign policy in 1850, he declared that “to govern such a 
people as this is indeed an object worthy of the ambition of the noblest 
man who may live in the land.” How vigorously he prosecuted the 
Russian war until Sebastopol was taken we all remember. During the 
recess of 1855 Lord Palmerston went down to Broadlands, and, in reply 
to an address from the Mayor and Town Council of Romsey, congratulated 
his countrymen upon having, in the conquest of Sebastopol, dealt the first 
great blow on a mighty and ambitious empire. The Premier excels in the 
use of easy and idiomatic English, and his picture of the Baltic arsenals 
“ flaming and blazing to the sky,”—the Black Sea fleet of Russia, not long 
ago “ proudly swaggering over the waves of the Euxine,” now sinking by 
the hands of its own commander, and “leaving nothing but its topmasts 
sticking out of the water,” were Palmerstonian “bits” that lost nothing of 
their effect from the manner of their delivery. Few armies have ever made 
such a haul of great guns, and the Premier laid great and just stress upon 
the vast number of cannon taken by the allies at Sebastopol. “ Four thou- 
sand cannon!” he repeated with emphasis. He maintained that we had 
been contending at Sebastopol against the whole military resources of the 
Russian empire. His countrymen thought he was right in discovering, in 
the very immensity of the spoils of war, the proof and justification of his 
life-long suspicions of the aggressive policy of Russia in the East, and her 
ulterior designs upon Constantinople. The Czar shortly afterwards accepted 
the Austrian propositions, and Lord Palmerston enjoyed the popularity due 
to a Minister who had prosecuted a just and necessary war, with firmness, 
vigour, and fixity of purpose, until he had won a safe, honourable, and, as 
we now have good reason to believe, a lasting peace. 

In the session of 1856 the Opposition made a disastrous attempt to 
convert the Blue-book on Kars into political capital. Lord Palmerston, in 2 
speech which, by its remarkable fire and vigour, took the House by surprise, 
defended the Government and rallied the Derbyites on their impending 
defeat, with great powers of sarcasm and humour. Mr. Whiteside’s motion 
was defeated by a majority of not less than 127. In May he made an 
admirable speech in defence of the treaty of peace with Russia, which occu- 
pied more than two hours in its delivery. The Noble Viscount revised his 
speech for publication, and his countrymen were thus enabled to possess, in 
an authentic form, this great vindication of his Administration, in which he 
established an imperishable title to the gratitude and admiration of the 
country. 

During the autumn of 1856, Lord Palmerston paid a visit to Manchester. 
The sprightly sally and the felicitous bon mot are as natural to him, as a 
scolding tone and shrewish temper are to Mr.Cobden and Mr. Bright, and the 
vigour of his rhetoric and his bonhomie are nowhere better appreciated than 
in the manufacturing districts. The courage and perseverance with which 
he had prosecuted the war in the face of difficulties and dangers procured 
him an enthusiastic reception in Manchester. These progresses into the 
manufacturing districts strongly bring out Lord Palmerston’s popularity 
among the great body of the working classes. Mr. Bright claims to be the 
champion of the working man’s rights, and his efforts to prejudice the busy 
hives of the Northern and Midland districts against Lord Palmerston’s 
policy are unceasing. Yet when in the autumn of 1860 the Noble Viscount 
made a journey into Yorkshire, the operatives, as well as the middle classes, 
vied with each other in doing homage to the great Minister, while Mr. Bright, 
the friend of parliamentary and financial reform, had scarcely time to read 
the Premier’s successful and triumphant speeches, so busily was he engaged, 
in a corner of the same county, in retrieving the consequences of a strike 
among his operatives for higher wages. At Sheffield, the other day, not- 
withstanding Mr. Bright’s platform declamation and Mr. Cobden’s parlia- 
mentary diatribes, the working men surrounded the Premier’s carriage, shook 
hands with him, and evinced by their enthusiastic admiration of the veteran 
Minister, their unmistakable desire that he should continue at the helm 
of affairs. 

Lord Palmerston, in March 1857, had to struggle, almost single-handed, 
against a combination of extraordinary Parliamentary weight. Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Graham, and Lord J. Russell, spoke and voted against him on 
Mr. Cobden’s motion condemnatory of the Chinese war. His Government 
was defeated, but Parliament was dissolved, and the Minister was amply 
avenged by the constituencies. The question at the general election resolved 
itself, in fact, into one of personal confidence in Lord Palmerston, and he 





met Parliament with a considerable majority. His Administration fell in 
February, 1858, before a factious combination and silly vote of the House of 
Commons, disapproving of the “unanswered despatch” of the French 
Minister. 

A short Derbyite interregnum followed, and in June, 1859, he was again 
called to the post of First Lord of the Treasury. His Government was 
pledged to bring in a Reform Bill ; and in 1860 a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform was brought in, which, after contending for a hearing with Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budget and Commercial Treaty with France, was withdrawn by 
Lord John Russell, amid the undissembled delight of the majority of the 
Whigs and Conservatives of the Lower House. Lord Palmerston has refused 
to repeat this experiment. The moderate course he adopted on the rejection 
of the Paper Duty Bill by the House of Lords—his determination, which 
dates from the annexation of Savoy and Nice, to arm the country against any 
surprise or mala fides on the part of France—and his steadfast resolution to 
strengthen our ports and arsenals by new forts and fortifications, have made 
him unpopular with the Radical and Peace-at-any-price section of the House, 
but have at the same time drawn to his side the moderate and independent 
section of politicians, so that Mr. Walpole, in the session just ended, refused 
to be a party to any attempt to displace him, and Mr. Newdegate admitted, 
on one of the last days of the session, that the Noble Viscount possesses the 
confidence of the country. 

Lord Palmerston’s ambition has ever been to become the Minister of 
the nation, rather than the Minister of a political party. His leanings 
are moderate and Conservative in their character, and just in proportion 
as he has lost ground with the Manchester school of politicians he has 
obtained for his Government the good-will of the Opposition. His vigour 
and promptitude in the affair of the Z'rent were lauded by men of all 
parties, and his determination to put the country into a proper state of 
defence has received the approval of the Legislature. The House of Com- 
mons is justly proud of a Minister so thoroughly English in his ends and 
aims—of a statesman so aristocratic in his prepossessions, and yet so liberal 
in paying homage to real ability, and so exquisitely courteous in his 
demeanour—of an orator often so homely and unpretending, yet always so 
sensible and so practical—of a tactician so dexterous—of a debater so ready, 
so witty, and so brilliant—and of a member of the House of Commons who 
sits twice as long as any one else, and who is now the Father of that House. 
Even his robust health, manly bearing, and physical vigour are elements of 
his popularity, because they are a glorification of the English sports of the 
field, which he has never been ashamed to patronize. His abilities, his 
sagacity, and his far-reaching views, even yet seem in process of development. 
Lord Palmerston desires nothing so ardently as to promote the wealth and 
grandeur of Great Britain, and his countrymen thoroughly appreciate his 
national character and national spirit. 

Lord Palmerston married, December 16, 1839, Emily-Mary, daughter of 
the first Viscount Melbourne, and widow of the fifth Earl Cowper. By her 
ladyship (who was one of the beauties of her day, as her portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, at Broadlands, remains to testify), he has no issue. As 
his lordship’s only brother, the Hon. W. Temple, for many years British 
Minister at Naples, died unmarried, the title will become extinct on his 
lordship’s decease. It is, however, presumable, that her Majesty may con- 
tinue so popular and so distinguished a title in the family of Lady Palmerston, 
to whose eldest surviving son, the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., First 
Commissioner of Works, Lord Palmerston is known to be much attached, 
as well by the ties of family as by those of political parentage. 


Hebietws of Pooks. 


BARREN HONOUR.* 


Tue pen of M. Charles de Bernard has already depicted the catastrophe 
which the machinations of an unscrupulous mother, intent rather upon family 
aggrandisement than sentimental considerations, are capable of bringing 
about. But “Le Beau Pére” by no means exhausted the resources of a 
subject which embraces almost every possible social relation. The theme 
was obviously susceptible of another rendering, and the author of “Guy 
Livingstone” has made it the central point of one of his exciting little melo- 
dramas. He has filled his canvas with personages with which we are already 
familiar, but they serve to tell his present story just as well as they did those 
which preceded it. We have the same heroic villains, the same daring beau- 
ties, the same dissipated “ plungers,” the same weight-carrying thoroughbreds, 
Men, ladies, horses—though they all bear the impress of the brain which 
gave them birth, are yet so typical in their character, and so vague in out- 
line, that they are easily made to play a part in any set of circumstances for 
which their originator may design them, or to illustrate any view of life to 
which for the moment he may have given his adhesion. The author's 
theatrical company is a small and not particularly respectable one, but the 
dramas which he puts upon the stage are invariably lively, forcible, and 
entertaining. The morality of the piece is generally the most questionable 
thing about it. The present volume is not like its predecessors, a downright 
libel upon humanity, but the tribute which it reluctantly pays to virtue is of 
the slightest kind, and the sympathies which it is meant to enlist are all in 
favour of men who, if not sinners on an enormous scale, are as far as pos- 
sible removed from any of the ordinary standards of propriety. The 
“honour” which the title-page of the book describes as “barren,” consists 
in the refusal of the hero to elope with a young married lady, who in 
former times has thrown him over on an unjust suspicion, and is 
now extremely anxious to escape from an uncongenial and tyrannical hus- 
band. Such a piece of self-restraint is one which many a man is 
called to undergo, but it is one which, in English society, at any rate, a 
moment’s thought and the most obvious considerations of humanity will 
show to be imperative. The woman in such a case pays for a tempo 
relief by the breaking off of every home tie and the forfeiture of that 
society has to bestow. The man is hardly a hero who refuses to indulge 
himself at such a price, for if the temptation is strong the incentives to for- 














* Barren Honour. ATale. By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.” Parker, Son, & Bourn. 
1862. 
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bearance are close at hand, and can be ignored only by a heartlessness which 


is determinedly short-sighted. On the other hand, justice feels sternly 
towards the wife who, having, as in the present instance, abandoned the man 
she loved in a sort of pettish weakness, deliberately selects a mean and 
disagreeable millionaire, sets ambition in the place of sentiment, and is 
then not strong enough to abide by the bargain which she has chosen 
to adopt. There are tragedies enough in marned life, and crimes which it is 
difficult to judge too leniently, but where happiness is recklessly thrown 
away, and the marriage vow of love a mere lie from the first, one feels little 
sympathy with a self-imposed affliction, and no tenderness towards the derelic- 
tions which it brings about. Nor does the hero’s single virtuous act, nor the 
cool courage which in the closing scene of the story he displays, on the occasion 
of a fire at sea, enable one to banish the disagreeable aroma of “ fastness 
which hangs about the rest of his career. Profligacy has, no doubt, its attrac- 
tions, but it is annoying to be kept all through a story in the company of 
profligates, who, the author significantly hints, are a great deal too wicked to 
have more than a portion of their proceedings chronicled. This is the case 
with almost every character that the author of “Guy Livingstone” has 
hitherto attempted to depict. There is a dark, sensual, passionate mood, out 
of which for a moment they emerge, and into which at the first convenient 
opportunity they relapse. They are decent only because the author throws a 
veil over all but the less offensive scenes, but he takes good care to remind 
us that they are rakes all through, and that if sometimes they act as if 
they had a conscience, the wonder consists not in the quality of the deed, 
but in the unexpected quarter from which it comes. While we consort with 
them we seem to breathe an atmosphere of indelicacy, ferocity, and revenge, 
in which the common distinctions of right and wrong are fading fast away. 
All through “Barren Honour,” for instance, there appears at intervals a 
young officer, who is described as a very charming fellow, and employs him- 
self by assiduously making love to another person’s wife. She allows him to 
flirt with her, but only to flirt, not so much from any conjugal scruples as 
because she cherishes a hopeless attachment for some absent adurer. Such 
people, of course, are plentiful enough, but it is a question whether expediency 
or good taste would sanction the half jocose description of their intimacy as 
an ordinary and inoffensive relationship. There is a demi-monde where it 
would be considered so, but it is not for a demi-monde that the author writes, 
nor the morals of a denvi-monde which he professes to enunciate. As it is we 
are left with the impression that he knows a great deal that is bad, that he is 
rather proud of knowing it, and that if he does not tell us more it is only 
from a merciful consideration for weak nerves, and in deference to the 
childish tastes of persons less experienced than himself. 

The story itself is cleverly arranged, and, but for a blemish to be hereafter 
noticed, admirably well told. There is a description of a night encounter 
with poachers, which is as graphic and spirit-stirring as anything of the sort 
can be. Further on in the tale we have a hunt, the incidents of which are 
sufficiently melodramatic. The hero is of course mounted, as every hero 
would wish to be, on a perfect miracle of horse-flesh. The heroine, who has 
rejected him and not seen him for years, is drawn up in her pony-carriage in 
a lane, across which the hounds have passed. The fence leading into the lane 
is ingeniously obstructive, and frightens away huntsmen, whips, and the 
field, to seek a passage elsewhere. ‘The hero, however, rejects such craven 
submission to physical impediments ; he has observed the vast “ oxer” on 
his way to the meet ; he knows the resources of his steed and his own nerves ; 
he comes tearing down the field beyond, gathers his horse together, selects 
the fittest spot—there is a wild rush, a smashing of rails, a crash into the 
road, an exclamation of wonder from the groom, and a scream from the 
heroine, as her lover sweeps by her, staggers fora second or two with the 
impetus of his descent, and disappears again over the post-and-rails beyond. 
All this sort of thing the author describes with a spirit and power that would 
almost atone for the most serious artistic deficiencies. But their effect is 
very much diminished by certain tricks of manner and occasional affec- 
tations, which it is strange that a person so intelligent and so evidently 
anxious to please can bring himself to perpetrate. One of his most 
inveterate habits is to apply the phraseology of the racing-stable or the 
cavalry-barracks to the aflairs of young ladies, and to illustrate all the 
common affairs of life by rather remote classical allusions. Once, for in- 
stance, he wishes to describe the career of a flirt, who is supposed to be a 
flirt only because she has never yet formed a real attachment, and accord- 
ingly he introduces a turf-gentleman, who says, “ Yes, she can win, when 
she’s front all the way. Wait till you see her collared,—they’ ve never made her 
gallop yet.” Thereby, the author says, “ intimating his opinion that the 
subduer was still in the future, by whom Maude’s peace of mind was to be 
imperilled.” There is no great harm in this sort of joke, except when it comes 
to be overworked, but the author of “‘ Guy Livingstone” seems to consider 
that its resources are inexhaustible, and introduces it on every occasion with 
fatiguing pertinacity. The references to the dead languages are still more 
overdone, and, considering that novels are principally intended for young 
ladies, must render large portions of the work completely unintelligible :— 


“O laughter-loving daughter of Dioné, your divinity is trampled in the dust, 
and none worship now at the shrines of Aphrodite, Astarté, or Astaroth ; but 
one feels tempted at times to turn Pagan again, were it only to believe in your 
presence and power. Other and younger and fairer faces have borne tokens of 
having met you in the wood, since your breath left a freshness and radiance on 
the swart features of the faise sea-rover, who carried Dido’s heart by storm.” 


How many English novel readers, we should like to know, have the 
faintest conception as to who the laughter-loving daughter of Dioné is, or 
have ever been tempted to abandon the tenets of Christianity in order to 
believe in her presence and power? Why, again, in describing a girl’s black 
hair, is it necessary to speak of its “deep glossy hue, such as Loxias may 
have worshipped in the tresses of the violet-haired daughter of Pitané.” No 

oung lady knows anything about Loxias, or the colour of the daughter of 

tané’s hair, and such illustrations, though excellent in a Greek chorus, 
where all the characters were familiar to the audience, are strangely out of 
place with English readers, who if they wish to understand them, must go 


and look them out in a classical dictionary. Here is another specimen, the 
description of a tipsy woman :— 


“The Meenad ceased to be romantic, when the i i 
. , tie, great Pan died; Erigone ma 
be magnificent, but even Béranger failed in making her attractive on sane vd 

















flesh and blood she is simply repellant. Public sympathy would side rather with 
Pentheus now-a-days, than with his cruelly-convivial mother, and we hold the 
disguise of drink to be the least becoming of all Myrrha’s masquerades, 


This is all very fine, no doubt, but seems a painfully round-about way 
of saying that intoxication is unbecoming in the female sex, which is 
all that it really means. The author's chief defect is, however, his 
abominable habit of breaking off his story, at a really interesting part, 
to indulge in rambling dissertations on things in general, or in indolent 
criticisms on his own performance. At the outset of the work he dis- 
cusses this habit, acknowledges its evils, and says he intends to continue 
in it. ‘ Peccavimus et peccavimus:” we can only say that he will never 
make a good story-teller while he does so, and, as few people are better fitted 
to be good story-tellers, the sooner he resolves on repentance the better for 
the community at large and his own reputation. On one occasion he is 
describing a lady’s looks, and implying, we suppose, that she never could 
have worn an air of innocent freshness, observes, “ one charm she could never 
have possessed—la beauté du diable.” Here he starts off, and arrives in 
course of time at a place conventionally unmentionable to ears polite. “ Every 
other phase of mortal and immortal beauty has ten thousand representatives 
in Gehenna, save only this.” Very few lost spirits, he thinks, “carry the 
stamp of innocence on their brows, even as far as the broad gate with the 
dreary legend over its door, ‘Leave hope behind you.’” Then he suggests 
that occasionally glimpses of “angelic features in intense unavailing pity” 
are seen across the great gulf, and that the sufferings of the Prince of Dark- 
ness “would be incomplete if he did not recollect the sights and sounds 
familiar to the son of the morning.” This suggests the observation that all 
the tales of human woe fall far short of the “ weird primeval tragedy ;’ and 
we then have the story of the Scotch minister, who said, “ An’ noo, ma 
freends, let us pray for the de’il: naebody prays for the puir de’il.” The 
author then remarks, “this is not a bad digression—from the boudoir of a 
petite mattresse to the bottomless pit.” It certainly is not, if the merit of a 
digression consists in its being purposeless and remote. But though the 
author’s speculations about hell may be theologically important, they spoil 
the continuity of his story, effectually put an end to all artistic illusion, and 
oblige us, by calling attention to the author’s individuality, to be continually 
thinking about the person whom it is one objeet of every good work of art 
to make us forget. Ars est celare artem ; and on the same principle the first 
duty of a good novel-writer is to keep himself well out of sight. 








ESSAYS BY A BARRISTER.* 


THE title-page of this book requires some remark. It might be expected 
that at least some of the essays here presented to the public in a collected 
form would be on subjects, directly or indirectly, professional. This is not 
the case. The questions discussed are uniformly questions of general in- 
terest, and almost the only indication of the lawyer to be found beyond the 
title-page consists in that clear and logical method of thinking which is pre- 
eminently the result of legal training. There is, indeed, ample internal 
evidence that the writer is, in one way or another, engaged in the active 
pursuits of life, and that literature is merely his wapepyov, No littératewr pure 
and simple could possibly have written these essays. In this respect the 
book illustrates well what the author himself says in his notice of Lord 
Macaulay, “ That the business of life is the best apprenticeship to literature, 
and that the higher branches of literature derive the same advantage from a 
practical acquaintance with the business of life which the blood derives from 
passing through the lungs.” 

The title-page also announces that these essays are reprinted from the 
Saturday Review. Yet we find here no infusion of that gall of bitterness 
which has earned for our contemporary the nickname of the “ Reviler.” Of 
course, it is impossible to “ decorticate” people, as the writer now and then 
does, without inflicting pain; but when this process is performed on a 
deserving subject, and no more torture is inflicted than is absolutely neces- 
sary, the operator, so far from meriting opprobrium, confers a benefit on 
society, exactly in proportion to the importance and success of his work. 

It will be convenient for the purpose of review to divide these essays into 
two classes ; taking first those on moral, social, or religious topics, and after- 
wards the criticisms on persons distinguished in literature or philosophy. 

It is in the former of these, perhaps, that the writer’s remarkable power 
and acuteness of thought are best displayed. He appears to be most in his 
element when he unearths a fallacy lurking under some current popular 
phrase, and runs it down, 





** populumque falsis 
Dedocet uti 
Vocibus.” 


Take, for example, the essay on “Doing Good.” Probably most people of 
ordinary refiection have sometimes felt that there must be “something 
rotten” in the cant use of this expression. Here they will be pleased to find 
their hazy notion on the subject clearly expressed, and proved beyond all 
manner of doubt to be perfectly sound and philosophical. Strange as it may 
seem to a “ philanthropist,” it is nevertheless indubitably true, that an 
advocate pleading the cause of a prisoner of whose guilt ‘he has a strong 
moral persuasion, is “doing good,” in the correct sense of the expression, not 
less surely than the man who is spending his time and substance in minis- 
tering to the wants of the poor. 

This subtlety in examining the popular use of words is sometimes carried 
to excess. The essay on “physical strength,” where the ordinary acceptation 
of the word “strong” is called in question, and where a difficulty is raised 
about the precise meaning of the word “ constitution ”—a term certainly less 
difficult to define as applied to the individual body than to the body politic— 
is perhaps the lowest in merit of the series. So again, in the essay on 
“Courage,” the attempt to demolish the popular distinction between moral 
and physical courage will probably be considered by ordinary readers more 
ingenious than successful. 

The writer is scarcely less happy in dealing with erroneous popular ideas 
than with cant phraseology. Perhaps his happiest efforts in this direction 
are to be found in the essays on “ Philanthropy” and “Conventional 





nine says bya Barrister. Reprinted from the Saturday Review. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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Morality.” In the former of these the mirror is held up to philanthropic 
and Pharisaic nature with a fidelity which is not likely to be pleasing to 
Exeter Hall. The latter, besides being one of the writer’s best performances, 
requires special notice as having already been the subject of an elaborate but 
inexcusably weak and unjust criticism in a contemporary journal. The object 
of this essay is to show that the aim of conventional morality is the punish- 
ment of acts which tend to disturb the comfort of society. 


“Tf,” the writer says, “ this is the true object at which conventional morality 
aims, it is absurd to blame it for punishing people heavily for acts which are but 
slightly immoral, whilst it abstains from all notice of other acts» which involve 
guilt of a heinous kind; for it is no more the object of conventional morality 
than it is the object of criminal law to establish a standard of Christian perfec- 
tion. The law of the land allows one man with perfect impunity to let his father 
die of starvation in a ditch, whilst it sends another to gaol for stealing a loaf in 
order to give his starving parent a meal. Nor is there in this any impropriety ; 
for it is the object of the criminal law to protect property, but it is not its object 
to make people honour their parents.” 

What does the writer mean? Simply this, in plain Janguage: “ The fact 
that there exists a limit to the object of the common law vlustrates the fact 
that there exists a limit to the object of conventional morality.” Yet the 
critic in question seriously assumes on the strength of this passage that the 
author meant “to assure us that there is and should be a precise analogy 
between the defects of the unwritten social code and of the unwritten 
criminal code :” not only forgetting, if he ever knew, the difference between 
“analogy” and “ illustration,’ but misconceiving entirely the purpose of the 
illustration. The critics whole argument rests on this extraordinary mis- 
apprehension. The essay on the minor virtues, which may also be con- 
sidered an exposé of popular error, inasmuch as it gives to such virtues a 
much lower place than they hold in popular estimation, will be highly con- 
solatory to readers whom Nature has not endowed with these respectable 
little qualities. The following passage affords a good example of the author's 
ability both in dealing with and illustrating subjects of ‘this kind :— 


** The power of concentrating the mind on a given subject for a given time, 
finishing it off, and turning to something else, is a great gift; but the man who 
dawdles, and loiters, and turns aside to other things, has a few set-offs. The 
mind is not a mere machine, and it cannot be used as if it were one. Our 
thoughts neither are, nor ought to be, entirely in our own control. At least, ifa 
man chooses to tyrannize over himself, he must take the consequence. He will 
miss much that would otherwise have occurred to him. He will think and feel 
less deeply and less comprehensively than he would have felt. He will no doubt 
have done his work to the time. He will have walked his mental four miles in 
the hour, but he will have little notion of the road by which he has come. Per- 
haps no two men ever exemplified the advantages and disadvantages of the two 
tempers of mind more perfectly than Southey and Coleridge. Southey was as 
punctual, as businesslike, as prompt and industrious a man as ever lived. His 
life was blameless, manly, and honest, and his works are miracles of literary 
workmanship. Coleridge, on the other hand, passed his whole life out at elbows, 
morally and physically. He was inexact, he loitered, he wasted his time, he 
undertook schemes of all sorts which he never carried out; and when he died he 
left behind him a heap of ‘remains,’ literary and philosophical, unfinished, 
dishevelled, and confused. For all this, however, Coleridge was far the greater 
man of the two; and it is difficult to deny that if there was not a direct con- 
nection, there was at least a strong sympathy, between his genius and his 
slovenliness.” 

The essayist’s speculations on the mystery of human life, and the ultimate 
destiny of man, are too remarkable to be passed over in silence. Sometimes 
they remind one strongly of Homer’s dreary summing up :— 


onze PUAAWY yerén Tone Kai avdpdy. 
In the essay on “Christian Optimism,” the writer says :— 


“ Steam-engines and cotton-mills have their greatness, but life and death are 
greater and older. Men lived, and died, and sorrowed, and rejoiced before these 
things were known, and could do so again if they were forgotten. Why mankind 
was created at all, why we still continue to exist, what has become of that vast 
multitude which has passed, with more or less sin and misery, through this mys- 
terious earth, and what will become of those vaster multitudes which are treading, 
and will tread the same wonderful path ?—these are the great insoluble problems 
which ought to be seldom mentioned, but never forgotten.” 


And again in the essay on the “ Vanity of Human Wishes” :— 


‘“* If the question cwi bono ? is probed far enough, no answer can be given to it. 
The ultimate value of the objects which we pursue, and which for the most part 
we succeed in obtaining, is altogether unknown ; and in this sense we may, if we 
like, say of everything, vanitas vanitatum, though it is doubtful whether it is 
worth while to do so. This conclusion, however, can affect nothing but the 
general tone of the mind which admits it. It shows only that our life is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a thick darkness which affects everything alike. In this 
sense, idleness is vanity quite as much as energy—pain as much as pleasure. It 
was in this mood that it was said, we are such stuff as dreams aro made of, and 
our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 


This is not the place for discussing a subject of such profound and solemn 
interest ; but it may be well asked whether the writer’s language, melancholy 
as it seevas, is not a fair reflex of the condition of thouyht on such questions 
among many educated men of the present day. 

We now come to the critical essays. The first, and one of the best of 
these, is that on Mr. Hallam. In the course of this essay, after defining 
what is meant by “ constitutional history,” and explaining that its subject- 
matter is the establishment and gradual development of the principle that 
“no man or body of men, whatever may be their position or authority, are 
superior to the law,” the essayist proceeds to classify the writers on the 
su ject He then examines the groundwork of Mr. Hallam’s book, and states 
with great success its chief characteristic :— 


“‘ Mr. Hallam never forgets either that he is relating ‘historical events the 
character of which depended upon the state of public feeling at the time of their 
occurrence, or that he is recording legal precedents the importance of which as 
precedents is even yet by no means extinct. This double aspect invests his 
books with peculiar importance ; their historical character saves them from the 
technicality of mere law books, and their legal character connects them with prac- 
tical life, and delivers them from that strange air of fatalism which gives an 
unwholesome tinge to many modern histories of great celebrity.” 





The criticism on Lord Macaulay appears to show that the writer was 
personally acquainted with him, and it is therefore to be regretted that he 
has not given a more elaborate estimate, both of his character and writings. 
In particular he might well have examined the influence exercised by Lord 
Macaulay’s writings on our literature, and especially in forming the school of 
modern English essayists. 

We have space to notice only one other essay of this class—that on Mr. 
Carlyle. This critique will be satisfactory to all but the fanatical admirers of 
that writer. The essayist gives him full credit for all his admirable qualities, 
but he is undoubtedly right in assigning him a higher place as an imaginative 
en as a bond fide historian. There is great justice in the following 
remarks :— 


“Mr. Carlyle, never contented without arriving at a broad, clear, pictorial 
result, falsifies history even more decisively by excess of imagination than he 
could possibly falsify it by inaccuracy as to fact. He has far over-rated the 
degree of certainty which is attainable in historical inquiry. A certain number 
of facts may be ascertained, but they are almost always consistent with a great 
number of various interpretations. No man has a moral right to reiterate his 
own interpretation, to enforce it with all the resources of humour and sarcasm, to 
construe every fact and every action in accordance with it, and thus by mere 
force of style to compel many persons to take his view of historical eventsand 
personages, without giving them the slightest hint that other views are equally 
consistent with the facts of the case.” 


We cannot leave the author without saying a few words on his style. | This 
is, for the most part, as might be expected, clear and forcible. As a general 


rule, where a man thinks with precision, he will express with precision what. 


he thinks. Yet we find here occasionally evidence of very hasty writing. 
The Civil Service Commissioners might very well require a high class of 
candidates to analyze the following passage, and explaiu the various uses of 
“it” :-— 

“Tt,” i. e., a certain “state of things,” “exists in sincerely religious people, 
as well as in others, though there is no doubt that religion not only may, but 
often does, modify it deeply, and though it is equally certain that it may beset 
in such a light as entirely to destroy it.” 


As this book is sure to be read extensively, and to oceupy a high place in 
the literature of the day, we trust the author will do himself the justice to 
remove blemishes like these in the next edition, and that his work will here- 
after be as much distinguished for clearness and accuracy of expression, as it 
is already for depth and vigour of thought. 








LATHAM’S COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.* 


ComPARATIVE philology is a science of very modern date. | Its existence : 


as a science cannot be traced much beyond the beginning” of the century, 
and it is scarcely as yet received on a footing of equality by the elder 
branches of learning. To arrange, however, nearly all the languages of ‘the 
world into classes or families, and to determine by means of their coincidences 
the more or less distant degree of their relationship, is a work in which the 
critical scholar, the metaphysician, and the historian are all equally inte- 
rested. The history of language is part of the history of'man. Its ‘study 
has thrown light upon the life and conditions of our race at atime long 
anterior to the records of history, and has shown the existence of affinities 
between tribes and peoples which were never previously suspected ; analogies 
have been established between remote nations, and laws have been deduced 
which regulate the passage of one tribe of people into another. 

General treatises of language have been written as far back as the sixteenth 
century, some of them exhibiting much industry in the accumulation of mate- 
rials. The affinity of the Persians, the Germans, and the Greeks was per- 
ceived by Lipsius in 1599, by Salmasius in 1643, and by Wilkins and Cham- 
berlayne in 1715; but as they had no fixed principles of »philology, no- 
results flowed from the observations of facts. The progress of missionary 
labour led to the translation of the Lord’s Prayer into a variety of languages, 
and a collection of twenty-two of these versions was made by Gessner, whose 
“‘ Mithridates” appeared in 1555, and led to the collection by Wilkins and 
Chamberlayne, in 1715, which exhibited the Lord’s Prayer in 152 different 
forms. The first, however, who applied the sound principles of inductive 
reasoning to a subject which, before him, had only been treated at random, 
and prosecuted the comparative study of languages on sound principles, was 
the illustrious Leibnitz. His comprehensive genius anticipated many of the 
future results of linguistic science, and it was he who pointed out the neces- 
sity of collecting first of all as large.a number of facts as possible, so'as to 
form a basis for the inductions of the general grammarian. He appealed 
to missionaries, travellers, ambassadors, princes, and emperors for their 
support to help him in a work which he had much at heart, and a letter of 
his to Peter the Great is extant, in which he earnestly requests his Majesty 
to cause to be reduced into writing the numerous languages-which were eur- 
rent in his empire, and assures him that .a work of this sort would enable 
him to discover the origin of those nations who from Scythia, which ‘was 
then subject to him, had advaneed into other countries. The first 
elaborate attempt to carry out the recommendations of Leibnitz was made by 
the Spanish Jesuit, Hervas, in the last twenty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and about the same time appeared the collections made by’ Pallas, 
under the direction of the Empress Catherine. The great work of Adelung, 
the “Mithridates,” was published in the year 1806. He lived only:to com- 
plete the first volume ; the three succeeding volumes were edited by Vater 
and the younger Adelung. The book, though resting to a great extent on 
the very important labours of Hervas and the Russian Government, is a 
work of very great merit, and may, with truth, be said to be one of the 

test books which literature owes to the genius and researches of the 
German scholars. 

Adelung was the first to show that a classification and arrangement of all 
the languages spoken in the world were not a visionary scheme, and he 
applied himself to the work with all the ardour of a profound scholar. 
The result of his labours is a work which gave a great impetus to the study 





* Elements of Com ive Philology. By R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambriige, and late Professor of English in University College, London. 
One vol. Walton & Maberley, London. 
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of the science, and will stand forth for ever as the great landmark on the 
subject. Much, however, has been done since the days of Adelung; many 
new and important dialects, if not languages, have been brought to light by 
the labour of travellers ; and the investigations of philologists have discovered 
linguistic affinities which were not known to him. The principle of his 
classification, too, is considered now hardly scientific enough for the great 
advances which the science has made within the last fifty years. The wonder, 
however, is that he has done so much, not that some of his results are not 
ted. 
"ie Glakbanate the names and to describe the labours of the successors of 
Adelung in this great field of science would be beyond the limits set to us. 
Much as has been done by continental scholars, our own countrymen have 
been far from undistinguished. Conspicuous among them is the name of 
Dr. Prichard, whose investigations into the language of the Celtic races, and of 
Francis Newman, whose discoveries as to the Shemitic character of the 
Berber dialects, have placed them in the very highest order of comparative 
hilologists. 
: The a of Dr. Latham, who has just published a work on the “Elements 
of Comparative Philology,” is well known to all who take an interest in the 
subject. He has written several works which we need not enumerate, but 
none of them of so ambitious a character as the one before us. His object, 
as he tells us in his preface, has been to fill up the many contributions which 
have been made to the knowledge on the subject since the publication of the 
“ Mithridates,” which has never been re-edited with the proper annotations 
and additions. Dr. Latham has spared no pains in consulting everything which 
is to be found on the subject, whether in the works of travellers and _histo- 
rians, or in the various philological papers which have from time to time 
been published and are to be found scattered about in various publica- 
tions. The result of his labours is a work, very extensive in aim, which 
will prove of great value and interest to every student in this most 
interesting field of inquiry. In several important details Dr. Latham 
differs from the opinions of many other scholars, and we are by no 
means sure that his views may not be in some particulars correct. He 
differs from them most materially on the question as to the original situs of 
the Sanscrit. Most, if not all, philologists are of opinion that the Indo- 
European races came from the plains and mountains of Northern and Central 
India. The Sanscrit being the old literary language of India, the conclusion 
has been that the Slavonic, the German, the Latin, the Greek, and the 
Lithuanic languages, which there is no doubt are closely connected with the 
Sanscrit, have come from India into Europe. Historical evidence, however, 
is wanting ; and in the absence of all historical evidence, Dr. Latham is of 
opinion that the presumption is rather that the Indo-European races to be 
found in India came from Europe than the reverse ; that the smaller class 
came from the area of the larger than vice versd. The current idea he con- 
siders to be a result of the tacit assumption that because the East is the pro- 
bable quarter in which either the human species, or the greater part of our 
civilization, originated, everything came from it. The striking similarity of 
the modern Lithuanic to the ancient Sanscrit leads him to conjecture that the 
original situs of the Sanscrit may have been conterminous with the Lithuanic. 
We consider the conjecture to be a very reasonable one in the absence of all 
direct evidence. The relation of the existing languages of India to the San- 
scrit are by no means conclusive to the contrary. They may, one and all, be 
the true offspring of the Sanscrit without the Sanscrit being on that account 
indigenous to the soil. The antiquity of the Indian literature is perfectly 
consistent with the supposition that vicinity to the Indo-European races in 
Europe was the original situs of the Sanscrit. The question we consider one 
which admits fairly of debate, and we think that Dr. Latham has very fair 
reasons on his side in the conjectures he suggests. The Lithuanic, from its 
close connection with the Sanscrit, is one of the most interesting languages in 
the world to the student of comparative philology. The Lithuanian proper 
is spoken to the present day in Grodno, Vilna, and Kovno, in Russia, and in 
rts of Eastern Prussia. The Lett, one of its branches, is spoken in 
thonia, Livonia, and Courland. The old Prussian, another of its branches, 
is no longer a spoken language, and is only known through some Paternosters 
anda catechism of the sixteenth century. Encroached upon, as it has been 
by the Russian, the German, and the Polish, the Lithuanian is a broken and 
fragmentary language, with only one author who has any pretensions to the 
name of a classic, but with a large mass of popular poetry. The affinities of 
the Lithuanic with the Latin and Greek show themselves every now and then 
in unexpected words in a very remarkable manner. Dr. Latham thinks that 
the area of the Lithuanic race was much more extensive than its present 
confined limits would lead us to suppose. He is inclined to believe that 
Scandinavia, before it was occupied by a Teutonic people, was either Lithu- 
anic or Prussian, and be believes that the Gothini and the Gothones men- 
tioned by the Roman writers were in reality Lithuanians. 

The area occupied by the Slavonian race, Dr. Latham considers to have 
been very different from what it is at present. The Slavonians, in his 
opinion, extended as far as Savoy. Slavonic roots appear in several of the 
local names in the Alps, especially the roots kmn, rock, and kr, boundary, 
which he holds to be the roots from which the names Val Camunica, Cha- 
mount, Ingria, the Alpes Graiae, and many other obscure names are derived. 
Though he differs from the opinions of other comparative philologists in these 
and other details, Dr. Latham adopts, of course, the great divisions which 
have been made by his predecessors, and are now universally accepted. It 
is needless for us to enumerate them, as they are well known to all students 
of the subject. In several cases the arrangement under any definite head of 
many of these dialects and languages is very much a matter of conjecture, 
and is little more than a rough guess. The accumulation of forms of speech 
mutually unintelligible to each other in certain parts of the world, is very 
remarkable: in the Caucasus, for instance, and in the mountain districts 
between Burmah and India, both localities being somewhat limited districts, 
a most singular accumulation of distinct languages is found to exist. Nothing 
of the sort is to be seen in any other part of the old world or elsewhere. 
The great Turanian family of languages, which are spoken from Mantchuria 
in the north of China to Finland and Lapland, and in Hungary, have been 
very carefully studied and investigated by the learned Castren. His studies 
in the Ugrian languages, one branch of the Turanian family, have brought to 
light one of the obligations under which history stands to comparative 
philology. The Hungarians or Magyars were always known to have come 








from the Ural Mountains, but nothing more was known 4 to “er _— ao 
whence they came. The researches, however, of Castren wth vs canal 
language closely allied to the Magyar is now spoken by the et 5 be 
tribe in the government of Tobolsk, in Siberia. The se : 
casian tribes are, by several writers on the subject, — as Ne aaa 
and degenerate branches of the Turanian family. Dr. Lat ~ is proses 
in opinion as to where they should be placed. He does a — p a ; 
with Bopp in placing them among the Indo-European family, tho gh ny 
affinities are known to exist between the Iran, one of the Caucasian branch, 

nd the Persian. ; ’ : : 
a The Malay or Oceanic family of languages 1s a family of much ——- 
comparative philology. The fact that the language of aren = 
tially a Malay language is perhaps the most singular p a rw ca 
distribution and dispersion of languages. As a general rule the por ners 
and languages of islands are represented by those of oy neighbo “ 6 
continent ; but the people of Madagascar speak the pen won st 
people from whom they are separated by a wide ocean, and “ nothing - 
common with the great continent from which they are separated by > pe 
sea. The Malay extends far to the east of the Malay peninsula. * ies 
have been discovered between the Australian languages and the Malay. 
Between Australia and the islands where Malay proper is spoken New 
Guinea or Papua intervenes. Papua has given its name to a class of languages 
called the Papuan, which, with various modifications, are spoken in i yt 
not in all the islands between Papua and the coast of America. - 7 
every reason to suppose that the Papuan and Australian languages are . ie 
with each other. Australia was probably peopled either from Papua vs -_ 
the island of Timor, the most eastward of the islands in the ne rong “s 1- 
pelago in which Malay proper is spoken. Dr. Latham is inclined to 7 . ~ 
that the Malay, Papuan, and Australian were originally one ne oe 
very great divergencies are now to be found between the languages. . . 
ever,” he says, “the Papuan and Australian languages may be like vw r “ 
they are more like one another than aught else ; they are also more like 
Malay and Polynesian, however little or great that likeness may be. 
Whether great or small, however, there is some likeness. — 

The languages of America were till lately a very obscure — Mar rs 
investigations were generally confined to the tribes of In lias, in Canada 
and the United States, rather than to those of the Hudson’s Bay territories 
and Russian America. Since attention, however, has been bestowed on the 
languages spoken between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, affinities 
have been discovered between some of the languages spoken in the east of 
Siberia and those spoken on the northern coast of the Pacific. The ring 
bility is that America was peopled from Asia vid the Aleutian chain 0 
islands, which runs from Kamtshatka to the peninsula of Aliaska. ~ ! 
American languages do not, however, as far as they are yet known, admit o 
any very satisfactory arrangement. Our knowledge of many of them 1s as 
yet fragmentary. The modern representative of the ancient Mexican, or 
Aztek language, is the Maya, a language now spoken in Yucatan. Civiliza- 
tion in Mexico having attained a higher pitch of native development than in 
any other part of the continent, the existing Maya language presents es 
grounds of interest. The language of ancient Peru, which is called t . 
Quichuan, is still spoken widely in Peru. Dr. Latham gives us words an 4 
specimens of all these languages. It is impossible for us to give any idea ° 
the great mass of information which he has brought together ; there is hardly 
a language in the world of which a few words are not given. Those who take 
an interest in the study will find the book to be a repertory of most that is 
valuable on the subject ; we have only selected a few points that seem to us 
likely to be of interest to the general reader. Dr. Latham has spared no 
pains in producing a book full of learning and erudition ; his style, how- 
ever, in many parts is by no means as clear as it might be. Weare surprised 
that a gentleman who possesses such a store of learning, and who has written 
so much, should not be able to express himself with that clearness and 
lucidity the want of which mars somewhat in parts the merits of a very 
learned and careful book. 








HERMINIUS.* 


Iw all ages, in all countries, and in all conditions of society, there is sure 
to be widely diffused an ineradicable love of the marvellous. It may exist in 
a refined and complex, or in a rude and simple, development. Of late years, 
however, it seems to have been tacitly assumed that the less a novel writer 
avails himself of this element in the mind of his readers the more legitimate 
is his success ; and in a certain sense this is true enough. An author who is 
unable to vivify and ennoble the common-place, is little likely to impress, 
by any effort of the higher inventive imagination, those who are really 
capable of distinguishing between the false and true. For it must be remem- 
bered that truth and falsehood are, in a critical sense, equally predicable of 
the wildest romantic legend and the most sober matter-of-fact story. It is, 
doubtless, a very difficult thing to handle the supernatural with true dramatic 
effect. While there are countless works of fiction in which the manners and 
incidents of familiar or possible human life are painted inimitably well, the 
instances of a successful treatment of the marvellous in any human manifes- 
tation may be counted on the fingers. Against Fielding, Scott, Bulwer 
Lytton, Dickens, and others, whom it is needless to specify, we have 
nothing like an equal array of excellence on the opposite side. Thus the 
supreme skill that has been displayed in the portrayal of what more nearly 
touches our every-day sympathies has perhaps combined with the intellectual 
tendencies of the day, and the inherent difficulties of the wilder types of 
romance, to cut off from our prose epicists a fair and genuine source of appeal 
to human interest. The recent example, however, of Bulwer Lytton, in his 
“Strange Story” has shown that, if readers still exist who long to hear of 
wonders, a great novelist need not disdain to gratify them and to feed the 
intellectual re-action. 

In this condition of the public mind, it seems to have occurred to the 
author of “ Herminius” that the moment was opportune for sending into the 
world a romance that had been lying in his desk for many years. Whether 
at the period he wrote it the reading public was less tolerant than now of 
the improbable, or whether, after the lapse of time, he has endeavoured to 





* Herminius: a Romance. By J. E.8. Edinburgh: Edmonstone & Douglas. 1962. 
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tone down the natural development of the story he then conceived, certain 
it is that the work as it at present stands is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red herring. It is too wild for prosaic fact, and too tame for the super- 
natural. We are constantly led to the verge of communion with a mysterious 
spiritual world, and as constantly thrust back from its threshold. Her- 
minius, the hero, is a Roman in the early times of the Empire. He comes, 
as.we are told in the very first chapter, of a line ‘ over which a black, im- 
penetrable shadow brooded ; men feared and shunned them, scarcely knowing 
why.” It appears presently that this family had worshipped evil demons, 
chiefly the Prince of the Air and the Queen of Heaven, for a thousand years, 
handing down their peculiar cultus from generation to generation. 


** No open adoration, no gorgeous ceremonials were required from these secret 
worshippers. In public they might mingle with the hosts who bowed down 
before the gods of the vulgar herd; but in private they were bound to pay 
homage to their own deity, and to seek for favour by deeds of wickedness. . . . 
Great was the knowledge of the brotherhood, and terrible the might. Aided by 
dzemons, we penetrated the deepest secrets of nature; we even predicted the 
future ; the wisdom of past ages was to us an open book, and chief among all 
our gifts, resistless human power was in our hands. Let the greatest or wisest 
of the land rouse our wrath, his greatness became weakness, his wisdom folly, 
low he bowed before our might, or closed his eyes in the sleep of death.” 


The father of Herminius is of the regular Byronic type. 


* On his high forehead intellect was throned, and from his deep eye it gleamed ; 
but fell were the glances of that eye! On his thin lip for ever sat a cruel scorn 
—a scorn the more terrible to see that less against the outer world was it 
arrayed than against the inner—against his own soul.” 


Now all this seems highly promising, and prepares us to expect some very 
exciting machinery as the story proceeds. Let us see how this very natural 
expectation is rewarded. Herminius, who, after his initiation, has, of course, 
become transcendantly wicked and pre-eminently versed in all the secrets of 
his order, falls in with some of the letters of St. Paul, and thence conceives 
a hatred of his present life, and a yearning after something better. His 
friend Julian, also a member of the order (it is a peculiarity of the Romans 
of “J. E. &.” to possess but one name), though as yet ignorant of the religion 
of Christ, is one of Nature’s saints, and shrinks with horror from the wicked- 
ness he is compelled to witness and take part in. The two agree to seek 
refuge from the priests by joining one of the legions then serving in Britain. 
There Herminius becomes a Christian. The occasion of his conversion is 
well told in that plain and forcible English which is so rapidly disappearing 
from popular literature. Herminius 1s lying wounded, and in grievous 
anguish of mind, in a centurion’s tent. 


“ Looking up, I beheld a man standing near me, in simple and travel-worn 
attire. His eyes were earnestly fixed on me, and as he gazed all sorrow departed, 
and a holy calm stole over my spirit. Still he gazed with looks of unutterable 
compassion, and said,—‘ Herminius, thy sorrow is known—thy fears are known. 
I come to bring thee comfort, and to guide thy steps into the way of truth.’ 
‘Who art thou?’ I said trembling. ‘Fear not,’ he answered; ‘I am a man like 
thyself. I am Paulus, the servant of the Lord.’ 

“He then revealed to me many wonderful and glorious things, and all that had 
perplexed me in the Christian books seemed to become clear; yet in vain do I 
try to remember the very words he spoke, for a sort of mist enshrouded my 
senses.” 


Julian is converted in due time, or rather with most inconceivable rapidity, 
by his friend. This Julian had been taken captive by the Britons, and made 
his escape, and after wandering through a savage scenery, described by 
“ J. E.S.” with great brevity but considerable power, found refuge in the hut 
of Irenzeus, a Roman, who had been taken by the Gauls, and had afterwards 
served in the Barbarian armies. Here, of course, he falls in love with his 
host’s daughter Tanaquil, who is betrothed to Morgan, the nephew of Caradoc, 
a powerful Druid priest. Filled with this passion, he finds his way back to 
the Roman army. As the story advances a truce is agreed upon between 
the Britons and their invaders, and the interest begins to centre round this 
Tanaquil. Herminius becomes a rival to Julian, and succeeds in winning the 
maiden’s affection. Three contending suitors are more than the author can 
well manage. Accordingly Morgan is gored by a wild bull, and in an access 
of delirious fever hurls himself from a precipice. Julian, being of -a very 
mild temperament, and incapable of anything like the natural resentment of 
a discarded lover, is allowed to live. Henceforth the great object is to escape 
the vengeance of Caradoc, and, as the narrative is often spirited and inte- 
resting, we will now leave the reader to pursue it for himself; but the 
timidity of the writer is throughout conspicuous. It comes out that the 
religion of the Druids is identical with that of the family of Herminius, and 
we are as usual threatened with some startling supernatural dénouement 
which never arrives. Those who remember the appalling pictures in Moore’s 
“ Epicurean,” will perhaps think that “J. E. 8.” has done wisely in 
refraining from any competitive description of the darker religious mys- 
teries; but then he ought not to have led us directly up to them. 
The plot is clearly imperfect without a treatment of these rites. Again, 
there is a terrible people, a sort of devils, called the Graumi, who, when 
actually brought on the stage, seem to be savage and hideous enough, 
but in no other way whatever to fulfil the anticipations they are evidently 
meant to excite. Lorn, the only one with whom we are made at all intimate, 
is, indeed, a thoroughly respectable scion of humanity,—altogether the most 
estimable character in the book, unless we except the passionless Julian and 
the insipid Tanaquil. On the whole we conclude that a Graumus possesses 
in his wild state horns, claws, and every attribute of vulgar devilry, but that, 
if caught young, he is capable of a high state of civilization, and that the 
horns and claws disappear without the slightest necessity of either amputation 
or any tedious process of natural selection. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the general conception of the work 
is at allmean and unworthy. To say that the execution is not palpably 
below the idea would be, in effect, to award no slight commendation. We 
are sorry that such praise would be a little over-strained. Imperfect, how- 
ever, as the execution is, it at the same time often shows traces of a vigorous 
and clear imagination, and the feeling in the mind of an attentive reader is 
rather that of dissatisfaction than absoiute censure. The book probably 
contains no single passage which can be called thoroughly weak or in bad 








taste ; but at the same time the scenes of which one might predicate a true 
manly vigour and striking verisimilitude occur less frequently than one would 
desire or expect from an author who really possesses several qualifications for 
achieving a good romance. It is always necessary, but especially in these 
days of rapid novel-reading, for writers of fiction to be graphic. The reader 
must not be compelled to meet them half-way, or perceptibly to exert his 
own powers of imagination in realizing the scenes portrayed. The illusion 
ought to govern him, not he the illusion ; and if this is ever true, it is pecu- 
liarly so when the subject-matter belongs to a time and system of manners 
utterly remote from our own. Now, apart from the general faults already 
mentioned, it is to a deficiency of this dramatic and delineative power 
that we attribute the feeling of disappointment with which we close 
a book which is yet by no means without its element of interest. 
Not that we feel the want of mere picture-writing; we are glad 
to be without it. Neither do we desire more detail and minute- 
ness; it is one of the merits of “J. E. 8.” that he is not intent on 
bringing out in his volume every piece of knowledge that he happens to 
possess. But we look in vain for that indescribable tone of truth which, in 
Scott and the greater masters, makes us feel that, given the circumstances 
and the general bent of character, we should have ourselves acted, and 
spoken, and felt in the same way as those of whom we are reading. No 
doubt, had the writer been less diffident in following his plot to a consistent 
issue, his want of the dramatic faculty would have been less apparent ; and 
there are not wanting passages which seem to show that the inability to 
transfuse himself into the scenes and characters he is depicting is artificial 
rather than innate—the result rather of some pressure of theory than of 
positive incapacity. 

It only remains that we should say one word on the design which 
“J. E. 8.” tells us was in his thought. His aim, he gravely assures us, was 
not “to inculcate his own opinions” through the mouth of Herminius ; and 
we quite acquit him of any such object. Let all our readers take note that 
“ J. E. 8.” has never himself been a worshipper of the evil demons. But he 
goes on to say that his aim is “ simply to portray one of those not uncommon 
minds that haunt the border land between sanity and insanity, capable of 
lofty impulses and noble actions, but equally capable of sudden descents into 
depths of evil.” That there are such minds no one will deny, but that Her- 
minius represents one of them is by no means so evident. He is, as it 
appears to us, only a weak man yielding to temptation whenever it comes in 
his way, and, whenever it does not, seeking it out. It is clear that the 
writer has never vividly apprehended in his own mind the type of character 
which he seeks to illustrate. We are next requested “ to view with mildness 
any chronological, archeological, or geographical errors that our critical eye 
may discover, as the author does not profess any special knowledge in such 
respects, and has only sought to avoid glaring inconsistencies.” As the book 
makes mention of neither places, dates, nor historical names, few critics will 
refuse to extend so reasonable an indulgence. There is, indeed, one -per- 
vading anachronism in the general tone of the work; but that is a fault 
which is equally discernible even in “‘The Last Days of Pompeii.” On the whole, 
however, the book is very readable. We will end by quoting a description 
which, though there is some general want of order, and a palpable confusion 
of metaphor in the first sentence, is yet impressive and picturesque. It is, in 
our opinion, no slight merit in describing scenery, to refrain, as “J. E. 8.” 
invariably does, from intruding, after the manner of Mr. Kingsley’s imitators, 
countless odds and ends of botanical knowledge. 


“T rose, and, leaving the sunshine which jarred with my depressed mood, I 
went to rest under the shadow of a group of beech-trees. It was a place known 
to me of old. Among the rocks a small stream had hewn for itself a way; but 
near the lake it separated, and formed an island of smooth turf, and there the 
beeches grew. Towering above their heads, behind and on either side, the 
precipice rose high and steep; and down it fell the rivulet in a foaming cascade, 
as if it would sweep away the* ground on which they stood; but harmlessly it 
plunged into a rocky basin, where its fury was restrained, and thence, in two 
streams, it flowed into the lake. Ivy and other creeping plants twined among 
the branches, and covered every crag; wild flowers grew profusely all around ; 
while fresh roses moved gently in the breeze or dipped their heavy heads in the 
streamlet’s tossing waves.” 








FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE PAST MONTH. 


Tus time, again, it is with the Institute of France that we must begin 
our review of the month. In that great corporation, which is the Areopagus 
of French intellectual celebrities, the three literary sections, namely the 
Académie Frangaise, the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and 
the Academy of Inscriptions and of Belles Lettres, have held their annual 
meetings for the award of prizes and distinctions. It is the season of those 
academical festivals, which always give occasion to some little incidents of a 
nature to excite more or less commotion in the literary world, and they merit 
our notice on that account. ann 

It was the French Academy which first took its turn in this series of intel- 
lectual celebrations, which are the more important in a country where every- 
thing that is to be done, not excepting the advancemeut of learning and 
mental culture, seems to require either government protection or the encourage- 
ment of fashionable notoriety. The great feature of the annual public meet- 
ing of the French Academy was the speech of M. de Montalembert. That 
illustrious member, one of the late Chamber of Peers and leader of the 
Catholic party under the reign of Louis Philippe, was charged to present the 
report this year upon the Montyon prizes, which are designed, as is well 
known, to reward the most deserving actions that have come to the know- 
ledge of the Academy during the past twelvemonth. Thanks to M. Montyon, 
the founder of so many premiums, it thus devolves upon the forty Acade- 
micians to promote not only talent but virtue, the discerning and recom- 
pensing of which is a much more delicate office than the other. It need 
scarcely be observed that .M. de Montalembert, who, by his ardent opposi- 
tion to the Republic of 1848, contributed greatly to the advent of the 
Empire, has since been one of the bitterest foes to the new régime, and more 
especially since the Imperial Government has been engaged in a latent con- 
flict with the Roman Court, and with a large part of the French clergy, on 
account of Italian affairs. It was, therefore, expected that we should hear 
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from the great orator of Catholicism on this occasion some allusive expres- 
sions of his anger at the present state of things, which has not proved so 
much to the advantage of his party as they thought it would. A theme very 
suitable to this purpose was already provided for him. He had to speak 
about charity, and the Catholic party have taken much to heart the stroke 
which was lately aimed by the Government at the charitable, but no 
less formidable Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Taking this for his text, 
the eloquent Academician, who more cleverly than ingenuously contrived 
to mix up the cause of political freedom with that of the Church, and her 
claims to what he calls independence, sonorously gave vent to his indirect 
rebukes of the Emperor’s Government for its conduct with regard to religious 
affairs. He did not fail to suggest a comparison between the Napoleonic 
empire and that of the Cvwsars, which always tells rather effectively 
as a rhetorical common-place, though it has become somewhat too stale. 
Within the hall of the Institute, M. de Montalembert’s speech met with a 
decided success, but its reception by the public out of doors was not so 
favourable, and it gave rise to a vehement controversy in the newspapers, In 
spite of his having taken some pains to vindicate for the Academy its right to 
take notice of political events. While both the Government organs and the 
democratic journals commented upon him pretty severely, he was defended 
with equal warmth by those of the Legitimist and Clerical parties. What 
attracted the most notice, however, was the attitude taken up by an eminent 
writer already in the Journal des Débats. M. Prevost Paradol, who, though 
a young journalist, has quickly won a high reputation and no less wide 
popularity, bestowed upon M. de Montalembert in this instance an 
sinbieada eulogy, which expressed not only personal admiration for him, but 
sympathy with his sentiments. This has excited great astonishment among 
the Liberal party, who had set a high value on the young writer’s co-opera- 
tion. Was it not he, they asked, who had himself gained his earliest laurels 
by chastising the Univers, the Ultramontanist print, for its malicious and 
virulent tirades, and was it for him now, after having run down Veuillot, to 
hunt in eouples with Montalembert? This is the question which in more 
than one journal of the serious or of the facetious class has been addressed to 
M. Prevost Paradol. What can be said in geply? It is only another token 
of the strange anarchical state of opinions in French society for some time 
t. No two persons can be found to meet each other in conversation who 
will not shake hands most heartily upon one question and come to fisticuffs 
upon some other. In the booksellers’ windows there is a publication just 
now displayed with this title, “ The Tolerant Catholics and the Liberal 
Legitimists.” What are we to make out of this odd contradiction of terms ? 
Another notable sign of the times is this, that the religious question seems 
now to take the lead of all others, and tends to become a topic of the very 
first importance in the French literary world. There is, indeed, a vast change 
in this respect. An example of this has just been given by the Academy of 
Inscriptions and of the Belles Lettres. At its annual meeting, the perpetual 
secretary, M. Guigniaut, chose for the subject of his eulogistic discourse the 
celebrated author of the “ History of the Norman Conquest of England,” 
Augustin Thierry, as a member of this Academy lately deceased. After 
giving an estimate of the character, the talents, and the works of that his- 


torian, M. Guigniaut, in referring to the last moments of Augustin Thierry’s | 


life, touched upon a very delicate point. It may be remarked that Thierry’s 
earliest. compositions, as they proceeded from an author belonging to the 
Liberal party at the time of the Restoration, were not at all pervaded by a 
religious spirit, but, on the contrary, by a strong hostility to the Church. 
In later days, having become blind, suffering under various mental and bodily 
afflictions, and surrounded by friends or relatives of a fervently pious tempera- 
ment, Augustin Thierry was led to adopt more Christian notions. It was, 
however, the strong desire of those who were about him in the last few years 
of his life, that he should be persuaded to give his adhesion to some Church. 
We are informed by M. Guigniaut, that it was at one time the intention of 
Augustin Thierry to embrace the Protestant religion, but he hesitated to do 
so, because he was unwilling to renounce the Church in which he had been 
born. In spite, therefore, of the solicitations with which he was beset, he 
died, though quite a Christian in his intentions, without having attached 
himself to any Church. The interest which these revelations have excited is 
merely a symptom of the prevailing state of feeling at this time. There is, 
however, another member of the same academy, M. Ernest Renan, who will 
not give his colleagues the trouble of going through an edifying examination 
of his religious convictions after his decease. He has just made a fresh com- 
munication of them to the public, in a letter explanatory of his own conduct, 
addressed to his brother professors at the college of France, and printed as a 
pamphlet. It will be remembered that, about the beginning of this year, a 
great deal was said against the nomination of M. Renan to the professorship 
of Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldean languages, in the College of France. The 
young students, whether Catholic, Liberal, or Democratic, took up the 
matter on one side and the other, and crowded to attend his lectures, but with 
different objects in view. The Catholics, dreading the effect of his well-known 
opinions, wished to stop their utterance ; while the Democrats, for their part, 
resolved to put him down as a renegade, who had accepted a Government 
pO ; and it was only the Liberals who would allow him a fair hearing. 

he Liberals, however, found themselves in the majority among his audience, 
and so M. Renan was enabled to speak. But whether it was for the sake of 
passing off an imprudent bravado, or else that he chose to show them he 
would not give way to compulsion, he set off with the exhibition of views 
more heterodox than any displayed in his previous writings, and he spoke of 
Jesus Christ as neither more nor less than the highest soul of mankind. 
Next morning his lectures were suspended by order of the Minister of 
Instruction, and they have not yet been resumed. He offers some explana- 
tion of these proceedings in the pamphlet now issued, which, like everything 
else that comes from him, is distinguished by a certain elevation of tone and 
an easy, graceful style. He has no difficulty in proving that he renounced 
none of his own convictions in accepting from the Government a professor- 
ship at the College of France ; and as for the boldness with which he 
encountered religious prejudices at his first starting, he says that it resulted 
from the provocation he had received at the hands of his Catholic adversaries. 
With regard to his future course, he insists upon the right of free inquiry, 
not = for his own sake, but on behalf of the College of France, as a 
scientific institution which was founded beside the Sorbonne, on purpose to 
be an asylum for independent thought and investigation, on the sole condition 





of their being inspired by a true love of knowledge, and of their respecting 
whatever is worthy of respect. Whether M. Renan will be permitted to re- 
open his lectures this winter, we cannot yet say. ‘This matter, perhaps, may 
seem in itself to be one of small importance. In France, however, it is 
considerable, in the present state of men’s minds. idl 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has published the sixtieth 
volume of its transactions, which are not without interest. The first article 
is one by M. Damiron, whom we have recently lost, upon the life and works 
of Condillac, the philosopher of whom Voltaire said, that he would have 
written Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, if Locke had not done 
it himself. M. Victor Cousin, chief of the French Eclectic school, had a 
high opinion of M. Damiron, as one of the most conscientious and modest of 
his disciples ; and this estimate of him is borne out by his essay on Con- 
dillac. If he admits that Condillac made too much of the analysis of sen- 
sations, he nevertheless finds in the disciple of Locke a spiritualist who firmly 
believed in God and in the immortality of the soul. The next paper in this 
volume is by M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, on the Buddhist Nirvana, which, 
though a remote and recondite subject, has excited a warm controversy both 
in the Academy and among the reviewers. The aim of M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire was to show that the doctrines of the Nirvana, or Buddhism, 
was the expression of a universal aspiration of mankind towards annihi- 
lation, a passionate longing of the soul to be absorbed back into nothingness 
—in short, a general craving for death, as the infallible remedy for all un- 
easiness, and as the desirable termination of every life. He therefore assumes 
that to whole nations, including many millions of our fellow-creatures, with 
a vast multitude of priests, monks, and nuns of that religion, it is death, 
and death without a hope beyond, which is the object of their faith, the 
ground of priestly authority, and the sanction of their worship. This mon- 
strous idea has provoked an animated discussion. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
for his own part deplores the fact that so large a portion of mankind lies 
under the influence of such a gloomy creed ; but he challenges any one to 
prove from the study of philology and of the Buddhist literature, that his 
description of it is incorrect. Hitherto this proof has not been attempted ; 
so that we must believe for the present that in the minds of three hundred 
millions of mankind there resides no hope but that of their future annihi- 
lation, unless we take it that the Buddhist religion, like every other, 
reckons a large proportion of unbelievers in the countries where it is reputed 
to prevail. Before we part from the Academicians, let us observe that 
M. Dupin, who! ly gave to the world a portion of his Memoirs, has like- 
wise just put fortn « collection of his academical and literary compositions. 
These lectures and orations show all the vigour and originality of their 
author, who, despite his seventy-five years of age, has lately given proof, in 
the Senate, of renewed youth, while returning to his first love,—that is, to 
the assertion of the principles of the Gallican Church. 

By an easy transition from the Academies to philosophy, we come to the 
treatise of M. Bénard (which has obtained a crown from the Académie 
Frangaise), entitled “The Part of Philosophy in Classical Education.” This 
is at once a question of liberalism and one of the highest importance to all 
who are interested in the work of public instruction. It is notorious that 
soon after the commencement of the imperial régime, in 1852, the minister 
of that department, M. Fortoul, complying with the urgent demands of the 
Catholic reaction, which was then very powerful, reduced, if he did not 
entirely suppress, the teaching of philosophy in the colleges and lyceums of 
France. Under the name of logic, for instance, nothing more is taught than 
formal method, and, except where the fame of a professor's ability exercises 
unusual attraction, the students everywhere neglect this barren pursuit. 
There is now a disposition to undo the mistakes that have been committed, 
and M. Bénard, who is the professor of logic in one of the greatest lycées in 
Paris, demands that philosophy be restored to its due place in the scholastic 
course. His book has been received with great favour by the Liberals, but 
whether it will attain the object he seeks is quite another question. Two 
caring, ers works have appeared in the last month on the same subject. 

aint Martin, that dreamy philosopher of Touraine who took refuge in a 
tender and exalted mysticism from the dreadful scenes of the Revolution, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, is now made the subject of a 
memoir, based on unpublished documents, by M. Matter, a writer already 
known ; and the other publication referred to is that of the correspondence 
of the Philosophe Inconnu, as he was called in his lifetime, with Kirch- 
berger, Baron Liebistorf, a member of the Supreme Council of the Republic 
of Berne from 1792 to 1797. The reader of these volumes will find in 
them sufficient information about St. Martin’s life and doctrines. As for 
books of moral and political philosophy, we have a new edition of the 
“ Pensées” of Joubert, with his letters, a notice of his life by M. Paul de 
Raynal, and the comments of M. de Sainte-Beuve, M.de Sacy,and others, upon 
the character of his writings. Joubert may be regarded as the last French 
moralist. He was inspector-general and councillor of the University, under 
M. de Fontanes, a Minister of the first empire ; and though one of the most 
original thinkers of his time, his merit remained the secret of a few intimate 
associates, till fourteen years after his death. In this last edition of Joubert 
we see him as he is. He has described himself as a writer by saying, “ If 
there be any man in the world who torments himself with the ambition of 
putting a whole book into one page, a whole book into one sentence, and a 
whole sentence into one word, I am that man.” 

We do not find such conciseness in the essays of Messrs. E. Laboulaye, 
Agenor Gasparin, and Daniel Stern, which are next to be noticed, but they 
have a more immediate practical interest. M. Laboulaye is a professor at the 
College of France, and a Liberal writer in the Débats ad in the Revue 
Nationale. The “Etudes Morales et Politiques” he has now published 
relate partly to the religious questions so much discussed in our time, and 
partly to the different phases of the American quarrel. Spiritualism and 
Jeism, Reason and Faith, are treated of in some of his papers ; the constitu- 
tion of the United States, slavery, and the aspects of the great civil war 
now going on there, occupy the rest. He differs from M. Agenor de Gasparin, 
who discusses this latter subject in L’ Amérique devant U Europe, for, while 
Laboulaye is a pure Rationalist, Gasparin is a Protestant Christian. The 
one, as a Liberal, desires the maintenance of the American Republic, whereas 
the other views slavery rather as a sin against the Divine Law. Gasparin’s 
work is a sequel to the former one, which he entitled, somewhat vaguely, 





“Un Peuple qui se reléve.” He regards this American strife as a painful 
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but salutary process to eradicate by sword and fire the ulcer of slavery. He 
protests against any recognition of the South, or any mediation. Fernie 
now to “ Daniel Stern,” whose real name is the Countess d’Agoult, we are 
recalled from America to Italy. She, as long ago as 1848, quitted novels and 
the lighter literature for political history ; but in her book entitled “ Florence 
and Turin ; or, Studies of Art and Politics,” these elements are very happily 
mingled. Of historical works, properly to be so called, the past month has 
yielded none. There is a tenth volume, indeed, of the correspondence of 
Napoleon I., and a last volume of the history of M. Thiers, comprising 
Waterloo, the second abdication, and St. Helena, on which we have not here 
space to dwell. 

In the more popular sorts of literature two books, and those of the rudest 
realism, have been greedily devoured. These are the revelations of detective 
police, in the Memoirs of Canler, and those of the guillotine, under six genera- 
tions of headsmen, in the Memoirs of Samson. Criminals may well take 
warning from these strange books, the former of which will be reviewed by 
us next week. There is pleasanter reading in one or two little tales just 
out, among which “ La Belle Cordiére” is to be recommended, and also the 
“Tales of the Rhine,” by M. Eckmann Chatrian, a Fleming, who has the 
fantastic genius of Hoffmann. 

In the last place, we may notice the fact that the Government has puta stop 
to the agreeable literary meetings held for two years past in the Rue de la 
Paix, at which Messrs. J. Weiss and Deschanel, of the Débats, M. Eugéne 
Pelletan, and M. Albert Leroy were accustomed to speak. 








ART AND SCIENCE. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA—“ MASANIELLO.” 


At a time when Italy seems once more to be drifting into a new era of revolu- 
tion, and the public mind is again occupied with the unhappy strife which has 
so long raged in that suffering country, the revival of ‘* Masaniello” presents 
features of more than usual interest. It can hardly be wondered at that Auber’s 
opera should have been prohibited in King Bomba’s dominions, when it is 
remembered how eager the Neapolitans were to escape from the clutches of the 
despot, and how eminently calculated this opera was to rouse the patriotic spirit 
in the breast of the Italian people. Even on the Anglo-Italian stage, where it is 
certainly produced with all the splendour, truth, and completeness for which the 
Royal Italian Opera is so justly famous, it is hard to believe that we are not in 
Italy, actual witnesses of the fiery scenes occurring during a time of war, and 
present at the outbreak of a revolution having for its object the destruction of 
despotic rule and the crowning of the humble fisherman-king. The music alone, 
unaided by the dramatic interest of the story, would almost suffice to give the 
listener a clear idea of the subject which the composer intends to illustrate. 
Indeed, some of the best portions of the score, and in which Auber’s genius is 
most strikingly displayed, will be found to lie in the very scenes in which the 
dumb girl (La Muette de Portici) endeavours to convey, by mimic action, the 
extent of her sorrows and sufferings. But what is more extraordinary still is 
the remarkable manner in which the composer has been able to impart a “ local 
colour” to the music, describing the incidents which he intends to represent— 
an achievement all the more noteworthy if we add that the author never once 
visited the country of which he gives us so faithful a picture. Where, for 
instance, shall we find dance music more characteristic and more spirited than 
in “ Masaniello?”’ In what opera are the furious elements of war, the burning 
hatred of an oppressed nation, the glowing passions of a hot-headed people more 
powerfully portrayed than in the music forming the “finales” of the last four 
acts ? Not only is this the case in the treatment of the masses, but we find the 
same characteristic tone in the solo music, in the songs, airs, and duets, which, 
though written as far back as the year 1828, are as new and fresh now as they 
were at the time of their production ; while the orchestral portions of the work 
are always interesting, ingenious, and effective. It is needless, however, to dwell 
any longer on the merits of so celebrated a work. ‘La Muette de Portici” is an 
acknowledged masterpiece, and will long remain one of the glories of the 
lyric art. 

A considerable time has now elapsed since “‘ Masaniello”’ was first produced at 
the Royal Italian Opera, then under the direction of Mr. Delafield. Signor Mario 
was the original representative of the part. It was in the following year under- 
taken by Signor Salvi, but afterwards entrusted to Signor Tamberlik, who, in 
1850, made his first début in this country as the hero in Auber’s opera. At the 
present revival, however, the réle of Masaniello has again been restored to Signor 
Mario, for what reason we know not. It may be that the name of the great 
tenor exercises a more powerful influence over the operatic public than does the 
name of the equally famous, but perhaps less favourite primo tenore; but we are 
inclined to think that, under the present circumstances, Signor Tamberlik would 
have been a more desirable Masaniello than Signor Mario, chiefly on account 
of the vigorous and metallic voice of the former. Nothing certainly can be 
more graceful, more finished, or more manly than the singing of Signor Mario 
throughout the opera, but somehow French song does not suit his Italian mouth. 
Rossini, Donizetti, and perhaps Verdi, are the composers whose sweet melodies 
flow most charmingly from the lips of the “ prince’”’ of tenors, and now that his 
silvery voice has lost some of its precious quality, Signor Mario would act wisely, 
we think, in reserving his luscious tones exclusively for Italian music. 

There are only two important parts, as far as the singing is concerned, in 
Auber’s opera, viz., that of Masaniello, and of Elvira, the bride of Alphonso. 
Pietro—Masaniello’s friend—although a conspicuous figure in the opera, plays no 
important part, in a musical point of view, and falls still more into the back- 
ground when the character is personated by a singer like Signor Graziani, who 
is singularly deficient in everything that requires the smallest power of concep- 
tion, or the least idea of dramatic intelligence. The duet with Signor Mario, at 
the commencement of the second act, produced, it is true, considerable effect ; 
but this was owing to the music, and the beautiful voices of the two singers, 





rather than to the execution. The duet, one of the most spirited pieces in the 
opera, was, moreover, ruthlessly curtailed, a liberty for which we cannot see the 
slightest necessity or excuse. The performance of the solo music was altogether 
far inferior to that of the concerted pieces and the choruses, although the prin- 
cipal parts were entrusted to otherwise efficient artists. We cannot but think 
that the opera suffers vastly by being given in the Italian tongue, inasmuch *as 
the singers cannot infuse the requisite vigour and point into the text, which in 
French operas goes far to insure their success. None of the characters in the 
opera, with the exception of that of Masaniello, by Signor Mario, were delineated 
with more than average ability. Mdlle. Battu, indeed, made absolutely nothing 
of her part. While admitting that the music allotted to her is not particularly 
brilliant or grateful, it nevertheless cannot fail, when sung with taste, style, and 
Jinesse, to be effective. None of these attributes, however, were observable in her 
performance. Mdlle. Battu does not improve on acquaintance. Her voice, 
naturally of good, though somewhat thin quality, is utterly spoiled by the exces- 
sive vibrato, a fault so prevalent now among young and talented vocalists. In 
manner stiff and affected, she hardly ever seems to know how to give life and 
character to her impersonations. The embellishments and cadences (profusely 
introduced) are seldom in good taste and seldom perfectly executed, while the 
want of familiarity with the Italian language renders it all the more difficult for 
her to give due effect to the music she has to sing. Mdlle. Battu is still young, 
however, and on the French stage may eventually obtain a good position. Signor, 
Neri-Baraldi, as Alphonso, tries to make the most of an ungrateful task; but he 
forces his voice too much in the upper notes, and thereby occasionally endangers 
his intonation. We were much pleased with the performance of Mdlle. Salvioni, 
who appeared as Fenella (the dumb girl). If her acting was not remarkable for 
great mimic power, or high dramatic intensity, it was, on the other hand, always 
intelligent, natural, and graceful. 

To the perfection of the orchestra, the efficiency of the chorus, and the gor- 
geous mise en scéne, the success of the opera is mainly due. Indeed, so splendid 
is the scenery, so picturesque are the groupings, so rich and varied the costumes, 
that the eye is almost dazzled by a brilliancy which often robs the ear of its 
musical feast. There is no time to applaud, no opportunity for listening to the 
interesting and elaborate orchestral accompaniments by which Auber has so 
grandly illustrated the dramatic situations in the opera; when the curtain falls on 
the second, third, and fifth acts, representing the bustling market-place, the 
joyous procession, and the burning Vesuvius, the audience express their admira- 
tion ir unequivocal terms, but forget to show their pleasure by the more visible 
modes of public recognition. The only instance in which the delight of the 
auditory was most warmly demonstrated was at the conclusion of the overture, 
which was dashed off with such indomitable spirit that a repetition was the 
inevitable result. On the whole, the revival of ‘ Mgsaniello” must be pro- 
nounced one of the chief features in the operatic season, and quite d la hauteur 
of other similar productions, for which the Royal Italian Opera has obtained so 
wide and well-deserved a reputation. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


NeaRLy allied to the important subject of the utilization of refuse products is 
the extraction of commercially valuable materials from mineral ores or deposits 
which have not hitherto been worked, save in the experimental laboratory of the 
chemist. In the tin mines of Cornwall a considerable quantity of the ore is 
separated from the accompanying earthy matters by a process of washing, in 
which advantage is taken of the greater specific gravity of the tin ore, and ite con- 
sequent resistance to the convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the less valuable minerals. It has been long known that a mineral, known to 
collectors by the name of wolfram, was a frequent accompaniment of tin ore, 
and in consequence of its specific gravity being greater than that of the tin 
which it contaminated, they could not be separated by the action of water. The 
presence of this wolfram very considerably reduced the value of the tin ore from 
some of the Cornish mines; ores, for example, worth sixty pounds a ton if pure, 
not fetching more than forty-two pounds per ton when so mixed. A process 
which has been very successfully employed in rendering wolfram (tungstate of 
iron) of considerable commercial value has been recently patented by Mr. R. 
Oxland, and is illustrated in the metallurgical division of the International 
Exhibition. The mixed ore containing a varying quantity of wolfram is first 
assayed, in order to ascertain the proportion of the admixture, and then mixed 
with a definite quantity of soda ash or salt-cake; the whole is then heated to 
bright redness on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace, which is lined with iron * 
in order to prevent the materials from soaking into the brick. The effect of this 
calcination is to cause the tungstic acid to separate from the iron with which it is 
associated in nature, and to unite with the soda, forming tungstate of soda, a salt 
which is readily soluble in water. The mass, after the re-action is completed, is 
allowed to cool, and the soluble portions are extracted with water, which leaves 
behind the whole of the tin-stone, together with the separated oxide of iron. 
The residue has then merely to have the light oxide of iron washed away in a 
stream of water, when the pure tin ore will be left, its value being increased by 
this simple operation £18 a ton. 

It is, however, the other product of the calcination to which we propose to direct 
attention at present. This consists, in great measure, of tungstate of soda, and 
by evaporating down the aqueous solution, the salt may be obtained in the crys- 
talline form. Several valuable applications have already been made of this body. 
The dyer and calico printer use it as a mordant; the colour manufacturer finds 
certain properties in the tungstates of lime, baryta, and lead, which render these 
compounds useful as pigments; and Messrs. Versmann & Oppenheim have 
taken out a patent for the employment of tungstate of soda for rendering fabrics 
non-inflammable, so as to prevent the terrible accidents constantly occurring 
from the ignition of the muslin and other light dresses worn by ladies. The 
result of a great many experiments which the authors undertook for ascertaining 
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the comparative value of different inorganic salts for rendering fibrous substances 
non-inflammable, showed that tungstate of soda was the only salt which could be 
recommended for laundry purposes. Many other salts were found to possess the 
desired property of communicating non-inflammability to the fabric, but tung- 
state of soda was the only salt which would admit of the fabric being ironed, the 
others injuring the material when the hot iron comes in contact with it. A solution 
containing twenty per cent. renders muslin perfectly non-inflammable ; it acts, 
apparently, by firmly enveloping the fibre, and thereby excluding the contact 
with the air. It is very smooth, and of a fatty appearance, like talc; and this 
property facilitates the ironing, which all other salts resist. Mr. Versmann, who 
exhibits tungstate of soda in its application to this subject, recommends a solu- 
tion prepared as follows :—A concentrated neutral solution of tungstate of soda 
is dilated with water until it marks 28° of Twaddle’s hydrometer, and then mixed 
with three per cent. of phosphate of soda. This latter is added in order to 
prevent the formation of a crystalline precipitate. The manner of using this 
salt is as follows :—A sheet of linen is first soaked in the solution and dried; the 
articles of dress or other material which is to be rendered non-inflammable, after 
being well starched, blued, and rough dried, are afterwards soaked in the tung- 
state solution until fully saturated. They must then be rolled in the sheet of 
linen prepared as above directed, where they are to remain for some hours, as is 
customary, before they are ironed. 

Another application of wolfram is in the manufacture of metallic alloys. A 
small per-centage of tungsten added to steel communicates a most intense hard- 
ness to it, and renders it also very fine-grained, enabling it to be worked easily 
under the hammer. 

Some excellent qualities of steel are shown in the foreign departments of the 
Exhibition, manufactured in this way : a native alloy of tungsten and iron, con- 
taining a little manganese, is first prepared, by exposing to intense heat in a 
charcoal crucible a mixture of finely-powdered wolfram and carbonaceous matter. 
A black steel grey metallic spongy mass is obtained, which contains about 76 per 
cent. of metallic tungsten, 18 per cent. of iron, and 6 per cent. of manganese. 
This is melted with cast steel in the proportion of 2 to 5 per cent., when the 
result is the alloy which is now becoming rather celebrated under the name of 
wolfram- or tungsten-steel. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Comet II., 1862.—The comet of the 22nd July was discovered, it would appear, 
by MM. Pacinotto and Toussaint, of Florence. It has rapidly increased in size, 
and presents a distinct nucleus and faint tail. M. Secchi’s circular of the 28th 
July states the diameter of the nebulosity as 3’. M. Bulard observed it at Algiers 
on the 1st of August, and in his despatch to Marshal Vaillant speaks of the 
nucleus as large, and the tail as very transparent. M. Littrow records the follow- 
ing observation made at Vienna :— 

Aug. 1. 9h. 17m. 27'1s.: a = 5h. 58m. 1°75s.: 6 = 73° 32’ 11:4”, 
The comet was then hardly perceptible to the eye, the nucleus having the bright- 
ness of a star of the 6th magnitude. The tail measures 30’, and is spread out 
like a fan. It will be a fine object towards the end of the month. M. Hornstein 
has calculated the following elements from observation made 24th July at Milan, 
27th at Copenhagen, and Aug. 1 at Vienna :~- 


Perihelion passage August 23°67673 Greenwich. 


eee eee eee 


Longitude of Perihelion ............... 344 16 136 
Longitude of Node ..................... 137 4 328 
Tmohimation ......cscccscscessscseesceeees 66 3 41 
Perihelion Distance..................... 0°9655464 
ID as prnnsncne cas tacsecepatoonpicas Retrograde. 


This orbit, which is similar to that of the comet of A.D. 770, furnishes the 
following positions :— 


63 41 Brightness 


Juy l.a= é= + = 02 
July 3l.a = 88 56 d= + 72 46 » = 10 
Aug. 30. a = 235 3 $= + 83 43 99 = 114 
Sept. 9. a = 246 56 6 = — 41 41 a = 09 


The following valuable observations have been communicated to us by 
Mr. Dawes :— 

“ Sir,—Though the nights have lately been far from favourable for astrono- 
mical observations, yet a pretty good view of the approaching comet on the 3rd, 
and again on the 5th of this month, revealed some appearances which seem to 
indicate that it will probably become a remarkably interesting object. On 
August 3rd, at about 11h. G.M.T., the comet appeared to the naked eye asastar 
of between the fourth and fifth magnitude. In my refractor of 8}-inch aperture, 
with a low power, the small and bright nucleus appeared surrounded with a 
rather extensive nebulosity, and a tail could be traced to a distance of nearly 
two degrees. As in the large comet of 1858, the preceding edge of the tail (with 
reference to its orbital motion) was rather brighter and better defined than the 
following, and was also decidedly convex, or bent backwards in a gentle and 
regular curve. But the most remarkable phenomena were connected with the 
nucleus, which appeared so hard and sharply defined as to be actually better 
seen with 402 than with any lower power. With this, its diameter was scarcely 
more than a single second, bright and sparkling. On the side farthest from the 
sun its edge was hard and sharp, like a well-defined star-disk or small planet; 
but on the side towards the sun (which appeared uppermost in the inverting 
telescope) a condensed stream of nebulous matter issued from the nucleus, gra- 
dually expanding itself, and at length falling back on all sides, and becoming 
mingled with the general coma of the head. The whole appearance strongly 
reminded me of a fountain, ascending to a moderate height, and then falling over 
on all sides in fine spray. During transient intervals of best vision, two or three 
brighter lines were visible in this “fountain,” especially towards the following 
side (orbitally) of the coma. On the 5th, similar phenomena were visible, but 
not so distinctly, the state of the air being less favourable. Since then no 
opportunity has occurred of further scrutinizing this interesting body, the sky 
having usually presented an aspect more like December than August.—Your 
obedient servant, W. R. Dawes. Hopefield Observatory, Haddenham, Thame, 
August 13, 1862.” 


Inrusoria IN Bottep Soivtions or Oxcanic Marrer.—The interest felt by 
naturalists in the extraordinary experiments of Pouchet, as proving what he 








considers the self-generation of microscopic infusoria, detailed in his “ Hetero. 
genie,” and the careful counter-experiments of Pasteur, 1s too recent and 
unsatisfied to have passed away, and will probably be roused into new life by the 
more recent experiments of Dr. Wyman, the Professor of Anatomy at Harvard 
College. Pouchet took seemingly every pains to isolate his solutions from con- 
tamination with anything containing the germs of organic life, and yet the 
manifestation of minute animals took place, and as no flaws in his experiments 
could be detected, they, to all appearances, were self-generated in the fluids 
which contained them. Pasteur, however, in his admirable researches on fermen- 
tation, brought forward experimental evidence to show that the life-generating 
process depended on the presence of minute organisms in the fermenting fluid, 
and that the source of such organisms was the atmosphere. In support of this 
opinion he asserted that when a fluid containing organic matter was boiled for 
two or three minutes, and supplied only with air that had been filtered 
through a tube heated to redness, and the flask containing the fluid hermetically 
sealed, no fermentation took place, no organisms were formed, and the contents 
remained indefinitely without change. In Dr. Wyman’s experiments, however, the 
results are quite different, and living organisms have made their appearance when 
even greater precautions than Pasteur’s were taken. In some of the experiments 
the materials of the infusion were put into a flask which was closed by a cork, 
through which was passed a glass tube drawn to a narrow neck, bent at a right 
angle, and inserted into an iron tube filled with wires, leaving only a very narrow 
passage between them. The space above the cork was filled in with a cement of 
resin, wax, and varnish, and the fitting of the glass and iron tubes was cemented 
over with plaster of Paris. In other cases the iron tube was cemented directly 
into the mouth of the flask, the neck of which was drawn out to facilitate the 
sealing. And, finally, some of the flasks containing the solutions were hermeti- 
cally sealed at the ordinary temperature of the room, and submerged during 
the experiments in boiling water—a method which eliminates all suspicions 
of error which might be supposed to arise from fancied imperfections 
in the joints. In these various ways we have thirty-three experiments 
recorded by Dr. Wyman, in which solutions of cheese, beef, hay, pepper, 
and other organic substances, some of them even filtered, have been 
boiled for various periods of time, varying from fifteen minutes to two hours, 
exposed to air purified by heat and treated in various ways to destroy the 
presence of presumed eggs, spores, or other minute or invisible life-germs that 
might be supposed to be present in the air or the solution. And yet after the 
lapse of certain numbers of days we have in all the solutions thus severely 
treated, except four, the presence of bacteriums, vibrios, or other living organisms. 
In nearly every instance the presence of living organisms was indicated by the 
formation of a film on the solution, which in some of the experiments took place 
on the second day, and in others at various periods up to the nineteenth day, 
while their positive existence was proved in every case by a careful examination 
with the microscope. Professor Asa Gray witnessed the opening of some of the 
flasks and satisfied himself of the presence of infusoria in the contents. Vibrios, 
bacteriums, and spirillums were the forms most frequently found, and besides these, 
in some of the experiments, ferment-cells, monads, and kolpoda-like bodies were seen, 
some of them having ciliary motion. The forms most frequently observed are 
among the lowest, if not the lowest, of all known organisms. In addition to these, 
four experiments are recorded under increased pressure, and sealed by the third 
method—two under two atmospheres and two under five atmospheres—in one 
case of each pressure monods and vibrios were found in the solutions. The 
results of these experiments, thus is, that the boiled solutions of organic matter 
made use of, exposed only to air which has passed through tubes heated to red- 
ness, or enclosed with air in hermetically sealed vessels, and exposed to boiling 
water, became the seat of infusorial life. It may be well to add, that other 
experiments have shown that vibrios are killed by being immersed in water of the 
temperature of 200° Fahrenheit; and the spores of common mould, by being 
exposed to steam or the hot air of tubes heated like those used in these experi- 
ments, and that so far as is evidenced by everything we know on the subject, 
ova, spores, and every other form of organic life must be destroyed by prolonged 
heating or boiling. 

Those who admit the spontaneous generation of life will find in these experi- 
ments support for their views, whilst those who oppose such a doctrine will 
doubtless find some insinuations to cast upon them. It is certain, however, the 
matter cannot rest, for if the spontaneous formation of the lowest grades of 
life be admitted, there is no reason why the doctrine should not be extended 
to the crystallization, so to term it, of birds, beasts, fishes, and even man, 
by the seething of putrition out of suitable mother-liquors,—an origin probably 
as offensive to the preconceived notions of some minds as a direct descent from 
the abhorred gorilla. 


Tue British Association At MANCHESTER IN 1861.—An interesting photogra- 
phic picture, by Mr. Alfred Brothers, of Manchester, containing the portraitsof about 
a score of the leading members of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, has been published by Messrs. Day & Son, and will doubtless prove accept- 
able to very many persons as a memento of the visit of the Association to Manchester 
last year. The portraits include those of William Fairbairn, LL.D., who was 
the President on that occasion, Lord Wrottesley, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir 
David Brewster, Professor Airey, Professor Sedgwick, General Sabine, Mr. New- 
march, Professors Willis, Hopkins, Phillips, and several local notabilities. As a 
work of art, the picture has considerable merit in the skill and judgment required 
for the grouping of so many figures in easy and natural attitudes, yet so as to 
give a distinct view of the features of each person. They are represented as 
sitting together, or standing about in the room, in all that unstudied variety of 
position and gesture which they might happen to display while in ordinary con- 
versation. This is an achievement of design and composition, since the portraits 
were, in fact, taken separately, for the convenience of the individual sitters. The 
original photograph, which was of large size, was produced by no less than forty 
separate printings; but the reduced copies, for publication, are taken from the 
original at a single printing. 

REMARKABLE Brx.—Mr. Edward Smith, the well-known entomologist, recently 
captured at Reigate, in Surrey, a remarkable specimen of the honey-bee (Apis 
mellifica), the head of which was that of a male bee, the legs and wing on the 
right side also were those of a male, but the left side (except the head) was that 
of a worker-bee, whilst the sting was straight, like that of a queen-bee. 

New Move or Mounting sMALL CoLzoprera.—Mr. Wallace has adopted the 
novel and very useful mode of mounting small coleoptera on pieces of gelatine ; 
by this means the use of gum is avoided, whilst the material is so transparent 
that the underside of the insect is capable of examination. 

ANCIENT British GRave.—An ancient grave, stated by the local antiquaries 
to be British, has been discovered at North Sunderland. In it were three urns 
and a skeleton of a female, apparently about seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
The skull is said to be “a good type of the Celtic cranium, short and broad.” 
One of the urns, “of the drinking-cup form,” is well made, and elaborately and 
elegantly ornamented. 





